20c. a copy 
$4 a year 
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’ Look what happens 


in Your shop... . 


when you put International’s full 
line of. ““Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
work for you 


Re ae 











“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
“ill a Mr. I, the International man, ‘“‘when you 

ly —A LE discover for yourself what a big difference 

, International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 








\ FIND OUT 
, FOR YOURSELF... 
SPECIFY 


eee 


UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


LOOK! NO RED INK! MORE FREE TIME 


“In hundreds of shops Inter- And, for you personally ... 


Mr. I says, ‘‘Assure yourself national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ uniformity means fewer produc- Minn Z 
of a consistently uniform prod- Flours lower production costs... tion headaches and time to enjoy Z 
uct. International’s Flours are eliminate waste, overtime and outside activities. There’s no = 
milled to give you uniform re- costly delays. Performance makes worrying about uneven perform- = 
sults every day of the year.”’ the difference.” ance when Mr. I is on the job. = 

a 
Formetinnnt 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
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hel to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. * * 
er ” eitiantaicli ” ” ° INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY * 
, mn MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA ; 

Py e@ Show me how International "Bakery-Proved” Flours can ° 

; Ve if f BAKERY PROVED give me uniform, dependable production results. Md 
(nternational «rw ~- | 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





“BAKERY-FROVED 


Trade Mark 









City and State 
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Performance Tested Flours milled by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS are, 
like good friends, dependable and helpful. Their uniform baking 
performance assures economical, trouble-free production schedules 
and top quality bread every day. 

KANSAS FLOUR MILLS is large enough to maintain every 


modern facility for the production of fine flours of uniform quality 





and to serve the best interests of the baking industry promptly 


and economically. 





Users of KFM Performance Flours are customers and friends. 


For Setter Zuality Control... Use Performance Tested Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC, 
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A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





i 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY.STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














TWO BAKERY- TESTED iSDOM 
QUALITY FLOURS : _ 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS “High 


Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 



















The new, rainbow-bright Fulprint patterns sell 

your customers on sight . . . because they’re fashion- 
keyed for customer appeal. FULPRINT COTTON 
BAGS sell FOR YOU by offering your customers 
colorfast sewing material in patterns they'd 
choose themselves from retail outlets. FULPRINT BAGS 
give YOU a container that’s better looking, 
stronger... and most important... does a 
selling job for YOU! Get the complete 


Fulprint story from our nearest factory branch. 
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BAGS 


designed 





= for your 
customer’s 


RE-USE 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA e ST.LOUIS e DALLAS e DENVER 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. e MINNEAPOLIS e NEW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES e NEW YORK CITY, 347 MADISON AVE. 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





Game of Goodness ea 


Kelly makes the flour . . . Kelly’s customers have made it famous. Reputations 
are won by consistent performance over the years. And KELLY’S FAMOUS 


represents the pride of craftsmanship and milling integrity that has distin- 
guished this company for many decades. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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One close look... 





...and you'll know why Union-Air Hydro-Seal Proofing 


System Panels are different. That rubber-impregnated Exterior panels are 24-gauge gal- 
i : vannealed steel, waterproof-bond- 
cellular core is made to USP’s exclusive formula. And, ed to hard rubber, cellular core. 


Exterior panels have durable, sani- 
tary gloss white .enamel finish. 


penetrate to attack the 24-gauge galvannealed steel a eee ate. 00,60 80.2 8 82:0 290 0:00.23 °° © 


it's really worth the trouble! No moisture can possibly 


Each square inch of core section 
contains virtually millions of 
minute moisture-resistant air-cells 
locked in rubber to afford peak 


effectively as any material formerly used. Hydro-Seal insulation efficiency. 


faces, bonded to that wonderful core for life. 
Insulate? You bet it does! One and a half times as 


@esveeeveeeveeeeeeereeaeeeeeeeeeeaeee 


Panels are typical of the quality that bakers expect 


Interior panels, also of 24-gauge 


ae : galvannealed steel, are available 
throughout every Union-Air Proofing System. From | Se eiaMeeel kine widienatalk Selah 
the gleaming sanitary finish to the cadmium plated or 24-gauge solid stainless steel 
\ for the utmost in lasting beauty 

bolts in the galvanized steel frame, Union-Air Proofing QV sanitation. Y 


Systems give you most for your equipment dollar. “A 
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UNION. AIR UNION. AIR UNION. AIR FLEX.O. MATIC DOUGH WENDWAY 
PROOFING SYSTEMS COOLING SYSTEMS FERMENTATION SYSTEMS OVENS TROUGHS CONVEYORS 
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mail today 


— @ 742 Board of Trade Building 
F Kansas City, Missouri 
@ 73 Simcoe Street 
COMPANY Toronto, Canada 


FIRM NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 


CITY and STATE 


ENE 
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SELECTION Careful, scientific wheat selection from 
start to finish of each crop year. 
\ | 
CONTROL These in turn are governed 
Each mill has its own laboratory. " e by a central products con- 
E, 
( rem Loar trol laboratory. 
N08 Hanes, er 
ae a " : 
wenn eae, 
~ —— i 6} 
>» 
\ UNIFORMITY 
With Cream Loaf, you take no chances on seasonal vari- 
ations, intolerance or mixing time ... every bag gives you (pp 
: . EA l 
the same precisely controlled performance in any season. FLoy DAF 
ae / 
. " ay f P 
Lae 
\ i Makes appetizing, fine-textured, silky 
PERFORMANCE 


loaves with a brilliant white crumb 
color. 











flour in America, because bakers everywhere know that 


this premium product consistently measures right up 
to their baking skill. 





\ POPULARITY 
\ Cream Loaf is one of the largest-selling brands of bakery 








\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Grain Sanitation Committee Named 





ONE OF GROUP’S 17 MEMBERS 
REPRESENTS FLOUR MILLING 





Trade Representatives Also Include Four Men From 
Grain Organizations and One From Baking—W. H. 
Bowman Named MNF Representative 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The government, 
after considerable delay, has an- 
nounced the composition of a 17- 


member advisory committee on grain 
sanitation. The first meeting of the 
group will be held here Aug. 11. 
The committee is to study and rec- 
ommend a program to improve the 
cleanliness of wheat delivered to mills 
for human food purposes and to re- 


duce insect, rodent and bird con- 
tamination of wheat. 
Aside from nine government and 


college representatives, the commit- 


tee is heavily weighted with repre- 
sentatives from the grain handling 
industries. Of the six trade repre- 
sentatives, four are from grain or- 


ganizations, one from the milling in- 
dustry and one from the baking in- 
dustry. The milling industry represen- 


tative is W. H. Bowman, Acme- 
Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis. 
Committee to Organize 
At this time, it is not fully clear 
how the committee will function. 
Government officials say its duties 
will be primarily advisory. At the 
first meeting, officials said, the com- 
mittee will discuss the scope of its 


study and will organize to develop the 
grain sanitation program deemed nec- 


essary, including enforcement and 
educational aspects. 
The membership of the 17-man 


committee was announced jointly by 
the U.S. Departments of Agriculture 


and of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. The committee recommenda- 
tions will go to the secretaries of 


these two departments. 

The official center of government 
information and the formal proceed- 
ings will be in the hands of E. J. 
Murphy, USDA grain branch official 
who was named executive secretary 
of the committee. 


Named 


The chairman of the committee 
will be Dr. Charles Glenn King, sci- 


Members 


entific director of the Nutrition 
Foundation, New York City. Dr. 
King’s organization is better known 


in the cereal field as that which was 
responsible for the Newfoundland nu- 
trition experiment in which enrich- 
ment of white flour led to dramati- 
cally favorable results. 

Committee members from the grain 
trade are John R. Murray, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, representing the 
National Grain Trade Council; C. E. 
Huntting, F. H. Peavey & Co., Min- 
neapolis, representing the Terminal 
Elevator Grain Merchants Assn.; Roy 
F. Hendrickson, Washington, repre- 
senting the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives; Joseph B. Gregg, 
Morrison-Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co., 


Kansas City, representing the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. 

Mr. Bowman was named as repre- 
sentative of the Millers National Fed- 
Jersey 


eration. John T. McCarthy, 








EGYPT BUYS FLOUR 

KANSAS CITY—Egyp! this week 
purchased 10,500 tons of soft wheat 
flour from U.S. mills. It also has been 
reported that approximately 150,000 
sacks of flour have been sold to the 
Portuguese colony of Angola in one 
of the larger International Wheat 
Agreement sales of the new year. 





Bread Co., Toledo, represents the 
American Bakers Assn. 

There are four representatives of 
land-grant colleges — Dr. Harold 
Macy, dean, Institute of Agriculture, 


University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
Dr. R. C. Smith, head, entomology 
department, Kansas State College, 


Manhattan; Dr. J. C. Knott, director, 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
Washington State College, Pullman; 
Dr. E. L. Butz, head, agricultural 
economics department, Purdue Uni- 
versity, La Fayette, Ind. 


There are five government repre- 





sentatives. two from the USDA, two 
from the Health, Education and Wel 
fare Department, and one from the 
Department of Interior. The five are 
Howard H. Gordon, administrator, 
Production & Marketing Administra- 
tion, USDA; Dr. Hazel K. Stiebel- 
ing, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, USDA; C. W 
Crawford, commissioner of the Food 
& Drug Administration in the Health, 
Education & Welfare Department; 
Dr. Glenn G. Slocum, chief of the 
division of microbiology, FDA; Dorr 
D. Green, chief of the predatory and 
rodent control branch, Fish & Wild- 
life Service, Department of Interior 

Clarence I, Sterling, Jr., chief sani- 
tary engineer of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health, Boston, 
will be the public representative on 
the committee. However, in this con- 
nection it is noted that the entire 
committee's goal is one of protection 
of public health and delivery of cereal 
products to the public under the 
highest standards of sanitation pos- 
sible. 

The meeting scheduled to. start 
Aug. 11 is not expected to last more 
than two days unless there is a 
change in official opinion 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. E. BEMMELS TO CALIFORNIA 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.--R. E 
mels, formerly in the flour 
age business in Chicago, is 
cated at 4339'. Marlborough, 
Diego, Cal 


Bem 
broker- 
now lo- 
San 


Self-Rising Flour 
Publicity Group 
Schedules Meeting 


NASHVILLE Plans for the third 
year of the product publicity program 
for self-rising flour will be drawn 
up Aug. 21. 

The program committee of the 
publicity program will meet at that 
time at the Henry Grady Hotel in 
Atlanta, according to Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, secretary of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute. The purpose of the 
meeting will be to review the work 
being done during this fiscal year, 
formulate the program for the third 


fiscal year and inaugurate the sub- 
scription campaign for the third 
year. 


Mr. Cornelius said that every sub- 
scriber to the program and all oth- 
er members of the family flour in- 
dustry who are interested in the pro- 
gram are invited to attend. 

Mr. Cornelius said that he be- 
lieves the program has made satis- 
factory progress since its start in 
November, 1951. The publicity, he 
said, has unquestionably made both 
the industry and homemakers more 
conscious of the values of self-rising 


flour. Also, he said, work among 
home economists in the program's 
l2-state southern area has’ been 


“gratifying.” 





MNF Urges That Contamination 
Be Made Wheat Grading Factor 


CHICAGO 
Federation, 


The Millers 
recommending _ specific 
“courses of action” in meeting the 
grain sanitation problem, has_ pro- 
posed that insect infestation and ro- 
dent and bird contamination of wheat 
be made grading factors in the fed- 
eral grain standards. 

The grain standards proposal is 
part of program of action recom- 
mended by the MNF’s recently ap- 
pointed grain sanitation policy com- 
mittee. 

The committee’s work in develop- 


National 


ing the program included confer- 
ences with members of the grain 
trade. 


The committee recommended that 
action be initiated immediately to 
bring about an amendment to the 
official U.S. grain standards so as 
to make rodent and bird contami- 
nation a grading factor. This, the 
group said, can be done by provid- 
ing that wheat containing rodent and 
bird contamination is sample grade 
and tagging it “distinctly low 
quality.” 

Also, the committee recommended, 
action should be started to bring 
about an amendment of the grain 
standards so as to ultimately make 
insect infestation a grading factor. 
To accomplish this, the millers said, 
there should be an acceleration of 
research to develop a “practical 
means” of detecting hidden infesta- 
tion at the country elevator level. 

Other recommendations of the 
MNF were: 


@ Coordination and acceleration of 


educational work among wheat pro- 
ducers, with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture heading up the pro- 
gram. 

@ Acceleration of the Food & Drug 
Administration’s program of inspec- 
tion of elevators and warehouse fa- 
cilities. 

@ Immediate FDA consideration of 
inspection of boxcars. 

@ Closer cooperation between feder- 
al government agencies and among 


federal, local and state officials. 
The policy committee also noted 
that it stands ready to assist any 


interested group on any phase of the 
proposed program. 

Meanwhile, it is expected that dif- 
ferent groups of the millers’ or- 
ganization will be assigned to look 
into different aspects of the policy 
committee’s recommended program. 

Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, is chairman of the 
grain sanitation policy committee. 
Other members are Atherton Bean, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 


lis; W. H. Bowman, Acme Evans 
Co., Indianapolis; Moritz Milburn, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 


attle; Stowe Moody, Interstate Mill- 
ing Co., Charlotte, N.C.; E. W. Reed, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and G. 
Cullen Thomas, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 
Program of Action 

Here is the text of the program 
of action adopted July 30 by the 
MNF'’s grain sanitation policy com- 
mittee: 


Flour millers have the high privi- 
lege of producing a basic food prod- 
uct. This involves not only the main- 
tenance of the highest standards of 


sanitation in their grain elevators 
and their flour mills, but also the 
maintenance of the highest quality 


standards in their principal raw ma- 
terial, wheat, and grain food prod- 
ucts made of wheat. 

“Flour millers have an obligation 
to the producer of wheat to provide 
an effective and profitable market 
for his product as good human food. 
They have an obligation to the con- 
sumer to produce a nutritious and 
clean food. They have an obligation 
to the government to observe the 
law which is designed to protect 
the consumer. Flour millers believe 
that the producers, as well as the 
handlers of wheat, must also accept 
their fair share of these responsi- 
bilities. 

“One of the basic problems which 
confronts the entire grain and mill- 
ing industry from producer to miller 
is the prevention of insect,  ro- 
dent and bird contamination. Pre- 
ventive measures can and must be 
exercised at all stages, not only from 
the wheat producer to the flour mill- 
er, but also from the flour miller 
to the ultimate consumer, 

“In order to accomplish these ob- 
jectives at the earliest possible time, 
the Grain Sanitation Policy Com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration recommends the following 
constructive courses of action: 


(Continued on pure 16) 
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PILLSBURY MILLS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NET EARNINGS 


$4,184,042 DURING PAST YEAR 





Net Income Equal to $4.55 a 


Share of Common for Gain 


of 19¢ as Additional Shares Are Issued— 


Earnings Show 


MINNEAPOLIS -A 30% gain in 
earnings; increased sales; and better 
earnings per share, even with addi- 
tional shares issued during the year, 
were reported in the Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., 84th annual report released on 
Aug. 4. 

During the crop year the company 
earned $4,184,042 on its sales volume 
of $336,028,784, which compared to 
earnings of $3,209,893 last year on a 
sales volume of $314,907,587, or a 30% 
increase 

Earnings on an average of 852,749 
shares outstanding this year amount 
to $4.55 compared to $4.36 on 664,224 
shares outstanding last year. 

“The increase in both sales and 
earnings over the previous year re- 
flects a continuing good market posi- 
tion and stricter operating econo- 


Statement of Financial Position 
Comparative Consolidated stat 





30%, Increase 


mies,” Paul S. Gerot reported to 
stockholders at the end of his first 
year as president of the company. 

Dividends declared during the year 
amounted to $2,023,262, both common 
and preferred. Income taxes amount- 
ed to $4,193,000 or $4.92 a share; 
$2,160,780 was retained in the busi- 
ness. 

Thirty-five million six hundred 
fifty-seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars was paid in wages, salaries and 
job dividends to 8,300 employees. 

The company’s net current assets 
(working capital) at the end of the 
year amounted to $43,225,590, com- 
pared with $31,977,721 the previous 
year. The property, plant and equip- 
ment figure advanced from $32,007,- 
007 to $34 992,247, partly due to the 
acquisition of Canadian properties. 


ee ®@ 
and Earnings (May 31, 1953) 


ement of Financial Position 


May 31, May 31 
1953 1952 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash ..$ 9,399,048 $ 7,604,741 
Receivable 31,176,413 33,491,360 
Inventori 30,218 480 27,996,393 
\dvances on purchases 1,439,609 1,192,461 
Prepaid expenses Leg 620 1,705,702 
Total current assets $ 73,237,165 $ 72,050,656 
ie 1 LIABILITIES 
N 4+ puyable to banks $ 1L1Lg72,000 $ 23,865,000 
wy accounts payable 2 ‘ . * a aie to2 H 5,885,820 
Accrued Liabilitie ind miscellaneous accounts payable 4,060,894 
lbividends payable P s : 


Current portion of long-term debt. 


Taxes on income 


Total current liabilities 
Net current assets (working capital) 
Property plant ind) equipment re 
Miscellaneous usset net 
Intangibles 
beRbDUCT 
Long-term debt, nonm-current portion. . 
Provision for premium coupon redemption, 
hon-current portion set ueueue ° ory 
Minority interest in Canadian subsidiaries 


Net assets 


OWNERSHIP 





slu.29g0 


175 






1aStisgy 4,9: 





6 
$ 30,011,575 $ 40,072,9 

sy $ 31,977 1 

3 2 VOT UOT 

H50 839 

1 

$ 78,920,123 $ 64,635,568 


$ 18,008,066 $ 14,418,538 


389,007 
9,684 


388,100 


$ 18,406,757 $ 14,806,638 


$ 60,513,366 $ 49,525,930 


$4 cumulative preferred stock $ 7.419.600 $ 7,817,800 
Common stock 23,175,300 16,605,600 
Other paid-in capital ‘ P ; 5 ‘ 4,648,546 2,296,300 
Accumulated earnings, retained and used in the business 5,269,920 23,109, 230 


Comparative Consolidated 
Net ile of products and services P 
Interest and other miscellaneous income 


COSTS ANT EXPENSES 


$ 60.5138, 366 

Statement of Farnings 
$356 028.784 $314,907,587 
401,282 622,954 


$ A9V.S2S,.950 


$336,450,066 











ost of produet old A é . nee F270 
Selling, general and administrative expenses 34 
Depreciation 1,7 
Interest and debt expense 1,766,944 
Miscellaneou lectuetions 199 S30 
$328,053,024 $308,441,348 
Karnings before pre ion for taxes on income : ‘ $ 8,377,042 $ 6,989,195 
Provision for tune income (no provision required for 
erxce protit x ; Eee Rese Eater 1,193,000 3,779,305 
Net earning for the vear ; ‘ ‘ ‘a . ‘ .-$ 4,184,042 $ 209,89 
Consolidated Statement of Accumulated Earnings 
Year ended 
May 31, 1953 
Ralance at May ] 19 §$ 23,108,230 
Net earnings for the year 4,184,042 
$ 27,293,272 
Drectuet 
Cash dividends declared 
Preferred, at the rate of $4 per share. 3 3 
Common, at the rate of $2 per share L. 
$ 2 
Premium on preferred stock repurchased . 2 
Hhalanes it May 1 1953 oe ele ‘ . . P es $ 25,269,9 
Consolidated Statement of Other Paid-In Capital 
Balance at May 1, 1952 Tere rT ‘ $ 96, 30K 
Excess of proce eceived from sale of 160,000 shares of com 
mon stock \ugust, 1952, over the par value, less expenses 1,332,560 
Excess of value of underlying net assets over the par value of 
102,788 share common stock issued and cash paid for 
common s Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd, and Renown 
Mills, Ltd expenses ; 1.019.686 
ttalanece at May 1 1953 3 $1,648,546 


In a review of the company's finan- 
cial status the report shows that by 
the $17 million debenture issue sold 
during the year the company was 
able to use $13,620,000 to retire mort- 
gage bonds, a promissory note, and a 
purchase money note. The balance of 
$3,100,000, after payment of financing 
costs, was added to the company’s 
general funds. 

During the year, the report states, 
approximately $2,500,000 was spent 
for additions and improvements to 
physical properties buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Mix Market Expands 

While “all lines of business in 
which Pillsbury is engaged continued 
to be extremely competitive,” Mr. 
Gerot stated, “the company is main- 
taining its position in the field of 
mixes” through participation in the 
total expansion of the market for 
products of this kind. 

The company also enjoyed a reas- 
onably good year in the field of bak- 
ery mixes and institutional mixes, 
with the bakery flour situation con- 
tinuing to be extremely competitive. 
Formula feed operations were not 
entirely up to expectations, Mr. Ge- 
rot stated, but grain merchandising, 
export and other phases of the busi- 
ness were satisfactory. 

Mention was made in the report of 
the test marketing under way on sev- 
eral new mix products, which will de- 
termine when these items will be 
marketed. The company is also test 
marketing a buttermilk refrigerated 
biscuit. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


F. A. THEIS REELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF SIMONDS 


KANSAS CITY—tThe board of di- 
rectors of the Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co., Kansas City, July 27 re- 
elected F. A. Theis as president and 
F. J. Fitzpatrick as vice president of 
the company. 

Willis C. Theis was elected a vice 
president of the firm. He was for- 
merly assistant secretary-treasurer. 
Horace W. Johnston was elected sec- 
retary and F. L. Rosenbury was re- 
elected treasurer. 








Harrison B. Rue 


PROMOTED—Harrison B. Rue of the 
Chase Bag Company’s Buffalo office 
has been promoted to branch man- 
ager. He had been acting manager 
prior to his promotion. Mr. Rue joined 
the Chase sales organization after 
World War II as a salesman in the 
firm’s New Orleans office. Later he 
was promoted to sales manager at 
Buffalo. 
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Distress Wheat 
Loans Available 
in 4 More States 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced the addition of Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon and North Dakota to 
the states in which “distress’”” wheat 
loans will be made to. producers 
under the price support program. 

Wheat producers in areas or coun- 
ties designated by the Production & 
Marketing Administration state com- 
mittees in each of the four states 
will be able to obtain temporary 
loans on wheat stored either in tem- 
porary facilities or on the ground. 
USDA said reports from these states 
indicate that there is a_ shortage 
of available storage space and that 
farmers may not be able to put 
their wheat under the regular price 
support loan program. 

The distress loans will be made 
at 80% of the applicable price sup- 
port rate. The special loans run for 
a 90-day period. During this period, 
farmers are expected to obtain ade- 
quate storage either on the farm 
or in approved commercial estab- 
lishments to convert the special dis- 
tress loan to the regular price sup- 
port loan at 90% of parity. 

Under the distress loans, farmers 
will be responsible for losses in quan- 
tity and quality of wheat during the 
period of the loans. If suitable stor- 
age facilities are obtained and regu- 
lar price support loans taken out, 
the regular loans will be made on 
the basis of the quantity and condi- 
tion of the wheat at that time. If 
farmers do not obtain adequate per- 
manent storage facilities and deliver 
their wheat in payment of the loan, 
settlement will be made on the basis 
of the quantity and the quality of 
wheat delivered at that time. If 
wheat delivered more than pays the 
distress loan and interest at the go- 
ing market price, farmers will re- 
ceive this difference. However, if the 
wheat delivered fails to cover the 
temporary loan obligation, farmers 
will pay the difference to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

Distress loans have now been avail- 
able to farmers in designated areas 
of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Missouri and Ohio. In some 
of these states, loans are available 
on wheat stored either on the ground 
or in temporary facilities and in 
other states only on wheat stored 
in temporary facilities. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GUY C. GRIMES, INLAND 
MILLS EXECUTIVE, DEAD 


DES MOINES—Guy C. Grimes, 51, 
former president and general man- 
ager of Inland Mills, Inc., died here 
July 24. 

Mr. Grimes had been ill with heart 
trouble for three weeks and hospital- 
ized at Iowa Methodist Hospital for 
two weeks. Funeral services and 
burial in Masonic Cemetery took 
place July 27. 

A lifelong resident of Des Moines, 
Mr. Grimes spent most of his life in 
the milling business. He joined the 
Beaver Valley Milling Co. here in 
1925; when it was merged with In- 
land Mills, Inc., in 1941 Mr. Grimes 
became part of the Inland organiza- 
tion, serving first in the grain divi- 
sion and later in sales. He was named 
president of Inland in 1945 when 
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John J. Vanier, Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas, acquired the 
firm. 

Mr. Grimes was a member and past 
officer of the Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., a past president of the Des 
Moines Grain Exchange, a former 
officer of the Des Moines Feed & 
Grain Club, a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and a board member 
of the Iowa Flour & Allied Trades 
Assn. He also was a member of sev- 
eral Des Moines civic organizations 
such as the Lions Club and East Des 
Moines Club. 

In addition to his widow, Clarice, 
he is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
L. Paul Williams, Peoria, Ill., and 
Mrs. Harry Z. Roch, Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Also surviving are one son, Guy O. 
Grimes of Des Moines and Mr. 
Grimes’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
C. Grimes, Sr., also of Des Moines. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK BAKERS 
PROTEST NIGHT WORK 


BUFFALO—A resolution to renew 
a fight for legislation that would 
prohibit night work for bakers was 
supported unanimously by delegates 
to the 12th annual District 1 conven- 
tion of Bakers & Confectionery Work- 
ers International Union of America 
as they concluded their meetings here 
recently. 








The union wishes to eliminate all 
work between midnight and 6 a.m. 
such work the_ resolution termed 
“detrimental to the physical and so- 
cial well-being of workers.” 

Council president Harry Lorber of 
Local 51, New York, reelected at the 
final session, said that the union will 
have the New York State Federation 
of Labor’s support in presenting to 
the legislature a bill forbidding night 
work. 


—— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 





WISCONSIN BAKERS OUTING 

MILWAUKEE—The date for the 
fourth annual golf tournament and 
summer outing of the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Assn. and the Wisconsin Flour & 
Bakers Allied Trades Assn. has been 
announced as Monday, Sept. 14. This 
year’s event will be held at the 
Schwartz Hotel, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
In previous years the event, which 
draws several hundred bakers and 
allied tradesmen, had been held at 
Lake Delavan in southern Wisconsin. 
The allied trades is again making 
plans to provide the prizes for the 
golf tournament and other events, 
and for attendance. Ray Pinczkowski, 
Ph. Orth Co., is general chairman for 
the allied trades portion of the pro- 
gram. 





BAKERY PROMOTES ITSELF 
WITH JAMBOREE PUBLICITY 


LOS ANGELES—“Bakers for 50,- 
000 Boy Scouts” was intensively ex- 
ploited by Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakers during the recent big 
Scout Jamboree. The red, white, and 
blue motif prevailed throughout the 
stores and salesgirls wore large Scout 
scarves of the national colors. Stream- 
ers over the counters proclaimed Van 
de Kamp’s role in the Jamboree. All 
paper bags were imprinted with the 
information about Van de Kamp’s job 
of baking for the world’s largest 
youth assemblage. Bakery items 
served to the Scouts were placed on 
sale with large price markers printed 
in red, white, and blue. Van de 
Kamp’s was the official baker for the 
50,000 Boy Scouts attending the 1953 
Jamboree. 
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Record of 83rd Congress Spotty; End 
of Session Finds Usual Heavy Backlog 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The legislative 
record of the first session of the 83rd 
Congress is spotty, with the degree 
of spottiness depending on which side 
of the political fence the observer 
sits. 

Congress extended the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for one year, 
but it declined to pack the Tariff 
Commission. High tariff members 
of the majority party, who gave in 
to administration pressure to extend 
the reciprocal act, had attempted to 
push through this tariff-commission 
packing move but failed as the con- 
ference committee of the two cham- 
bers ultimately rejected it before its 
passage by both houses. Presidential 
approval is assured. The White House 
plans a commission to study the whole 
problem of foreign trade and do- 
mestic policies and report within a 
year. 

Korean aid legislation and appro- 
priations have cleared Congress and 
will obtain presidential sanction. 
Congress earmarked $200 million 
of the defense department funds as 
an initial U.S. contribution to the 
relief and reconstruction of south- 
ern Korea. Movement of food supplies 
under this authority has already 
started in the form of a cargo of 
barley this last week. Procurement 
of food supplies for the Korean re- 
lief program will be through com- 
mercial channels. The 200 million 
dollar fund is for use through Jan. 1, 
1954, when it is expected that Con- 
gress will be asked to advance addi- 
tional money for these purposes. Of 
the initial 200 million dollar program, 
it is estimated in official quarters 
that food and fiber exports will take 
between $100 to $125 million. 


Food Shipments a Weapon 


General relief for other world fam- 
ine or urgent aid programs, as for 
example the current shipments of 
food to eastern Germany, has been 
made possible in the passage of the 
$100 million supply of CCC stocks 
of agricultural commodities to be dis- 
tributed at the discretion of the 
President between this time and 
March 15, 1954. The first results 
of the East German food shipments 
have literally amazed government of- 
ficials here, who never expected the 
spontaneous demand arising in east- 
ern German populations. 

These officials say that further 
heavy shipments of flour will be made 
from the U.S. to the Western Zone 
of Germany for distribution to the 
Eastern half very soon, but that the 
flour will have to be sent in 100-lb. 
sacks without brand or other USS. 
identification, since the Russians have 
been seizing most shipments where 
the U.S. source is shown on the food 
package. 

Relief demands have risen from as 
far in the Eastern Zone of Germany 
as Pomerania, where the rail car 
fare amounts to several times the 
U.S. value of the food package be- 
ing distributed. However, the U.S. 
plans to continue shipments and dis- 
tribution to that area. 

Further large shipments of flour 
are clearly indicated, U.S. officials 
say. 

The compromise legislation de- 
signed to appease the surplus give- 


away advocates in the Senate ran 
into heavy sledding in the House 
Agriculture Committee last week 
when that body declined to report 
the bill already approved by the 
Senate. The excuse given was that 
the House wanted to review the 
situation with hearings which could 
not be concluded in time to meet 
the adjournment deadline. However, 
it is rumored that behind the scenes 
there is an internal fight in the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation where 
the cotton interests are fighting the 
formal policy of the bureau lead- 
ership which is espousing the sliding 
scale price support level for agri- 
cultural commodities. The cotton ele- 
ments are said to be standing firmly 
on a 90% of parity support, where- 
as the Kline leadership is pressing 
for the sliding scale method. 

The compromise measure passed 
by the Senate would have authorized 
the sale of U.S. agricultural sur- 
pluses with some qualifications for 
soft currencies up to as much as 
$100 million of these commodities. 
The administration had backed an 
unlimited giveaway authority and in- 
dividual sponsors of this type of leg- 
islation in the Senate have asked for 
giveaway for soft currencies as much 
as two billion. 

With Congress rushing to wind up 





A. A. Cavey 


A. A. CAVEY APPOINTED 
INLAND MILLS MANAGER 


DES MOINES — The appointment 
of A. A. Cavey, former sales man- 
ager of Inland Mills, Inc., to general 
manager succeeding the late Guy C. 
Grimes, was announced by Inland 
July 30. The firm also announced 
that John J. Vanier, former vice 
president, had been made president. 


Mr. Cavey has been with Inland 
Mills for six years, the last five as 
sales manager. He formerly was sales 
manager for the T. F. Naughtin Co. 
Omaha. Over 20 years’ experience in 
the bakers’ supply and milling busi- 
ness includes posts as divisional sales 
manager for the Omar Milling Co. in 
Omaha and as district sales manager 
for Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha. He has held executive posi- 
tions in the Des Moines Feed & Grain 
Club. 





this session, only a miracle could 
move this compromise bill into the 
legislative blood stream at this 
session. 

The low grade Canadian wheat 
import restriction is stymied in the 
House, where no bill had been in- 
troduced. The Senate had previously 
adopted this proposal which would 
restrict imports of low grade wheats 
outside the normal quota and at the 
lower rate of duty to such wheat 
that contained not less than 75% 
damaged kernels under the provisions 
of the federal grain standards. 

The House has no plans to hold 
hearings on this bill now and it 
will go over in that chamber until 
Congress reconvenes either this fall 
or at its regular term after Jan. 
1, 1954. 

A broad grant of short term 
amortization for all types of grain 
storage facilities was adopted in the 
House in an omnibus tax bill fol- 
lowing introduction by Rep. Thomas 
E. Martin (R., Iowa). The bill au- 
thorizes a four-year write-off on ex- 
tensions of old facilities, new con- 
struction or additions to facilities for 
grain storage. The bill would make 
the law effective back to Jan. 1, 
1953, and for any request through 
the following four years. 


———=“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. H. TRAPP MOVES 

MINNEAPOLIS — H. H. Trapp, 
former general superintendent for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. until his 
retirement two years ago, is moving 
to Seattle, Wash. The Trapps’ son, 
C. F., a flight engineer for Northwest 
Airlines, lives in Seattle. Mrs. Trapp 
also has a number of relatives there. 
The Trapps have sold their home in 
Minneapolis and left for Seattle 
Aug. 4. 


———<SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


USDA SELLS REMAINING 
AUSTRIAN PEA STOCKS 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced the disposal of remaining 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks of 
Austrian winter peas, totaling ap- 
proximately 403,000 ewt. 

Slightly more than 345,000 ecwt. 
were sold to four companies for do- 
mestic feed use at prices ranging 
from $1.40 to $1.51 ewt., and 58,009 
cwt. were sold to the Army for use 
in Korea. 

Purchasers, quantities and prices of 
Austrian winter peas sold were: Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, 39 954 
ewt. at $1.45 and Pillsbury Mills, 
Minneapolis, 246,690 cwt. at $1.40; 
World Commerce, New York, 34,054 
cwt. at $1.51; Midland Bean Co., 
Colorado Springs, 14,661 cwt. at 
$1.51; Louis Cohen, New York, 9,857 
ewt. at $1.51. 

These sales were made in accord- 
ance with a USDA announcement of 
July 20. USDA had asked for pur- 
chase offers, which were cons dered 
on the basis of price and quantity 
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GRAIN, FEED FIRM BURNS 

LA PORTE, IND.—-The Bortz Feed 
Store & Hatchery, La Porte, Ind., 
sustained an estimated $175,000 loss 
recently when its two-story building 
burned. A considerable quantity of 
grain was destroyed. 
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Howard Beggs 


KING MIDAS APPOINTMENTS—James W. Pehle has been named assistant 
general sales manager of King Midas Flour Mills division of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Prior to his promotion, Mr. Pehle was 
millfeed department manager and now fills the vacancy left by the death of 
Paul L. Sather last March. Replacing Mr. Pehle as millfeed department man- 
ager is Howard Beggs, personnel and safety manager of the King Midas Flour 
Mills. Employed by King Midas for the past 23 years, Mr. Pehle started in the 
King Midas laboratory in November, 1930, being transferred in 1934 to the 
wheat department as a grain inspector. In 1936 he was named feed salesman, 
which led to his position as manager of the millfeed department, the job he has 
held since 1937. Mr. Beggs came to the King Midas organization in January, 
1949, from a managerial position in a mail order concern, First employed at 
the Hastings mill as a warehouse foreman, he became packing fore nan, then 
was named personnel and safety manager of the Hastings mill in 1951. He has 
held that position for the King Midas mills at Hastings and Minneapolis, Minn. 
and Superior, Wis., for the past year and a half. 





Durum Mills Ready to Meet 
Possibility of Crop Failure 


MINNEAPOLIS. With black stem 
rust threatening to trim durum wheat 
production severely, the milling in- 
dustry is preparing for the worst 
while hoping that the loss of durum 
vield will not be as heavy as some of 
the more pessimistic estimates indi- 
cate. 

There is no doubt in anyone's mind 
that the situation is critical. The main 
durum-growing area is heavily in- 
fested with rust, 70°7 or more of it 
the most virulent type, 15B. Esti- 
mates of prospective losses run up 
to 40 or 50% of the crop forecast 
previously 

lowever, the more cautious ob- 
servers. typical among these are the 
mills’ grain buyers—-say that it is 
simply too early to estimate = ac- 
curately just how much of a crop 
will be harvested or what shape it 
will be in from a milling quality 
standpoint. One grain buyer com- 
mented that he doesn't even plan to 
visit the durum area for three weeks, 
when harvesting will be under way 
and a more accurate appraisal can 
be made 

Weather Is Key 

The weather, of course, will deter- 
mine the final outcome. Hot, muggy 
weather, which gave the rust such a 
good start, could make the losses 
very severe, but a turn to cool, dry 
weather might at least prevent a 
disastrous loss 

Donald G. Fletcher, executive sec- 
retary of the Rust Prevention Assn. 
said this week that the crop definitely 
has deteriorated since his last report. 
He said that on the basis of condi- 
tions today he believes a prediction of 
a 40% loss to durum would be a safe 
estimate and that it could be greater 


if weather encourages the rust. 

Most of the durum, he said, will 
likely run 55 Ib. or less to the bushel, 
compared with the usual 50 or 60-lb. 
test weight. The infection is the most 
severe since 1935, when losses were 
very heavy. 

Losses to bread wheat are not like- 
ly to be so severe, most observers 
agree, though the final outcome here 
also is difficult to predict. 


Blended Product 

The macaroni industry, of course, 
is deeply concerned about the source 
of its supplies of semolina in the com- 
ing year, and ways of providing maca- 
roni manufacturers with a_ blended 
durum-bread wheat product are be- 
ing studied by a number of durum 
millers. A milling industry spokes- 
man said that every effort would be 
made to provide a usable product 
for the macaroni manufacturers. 

Some mills, it is reported, already 
are offering a blended product as a 
service to manufacturers. However, 
it is believed that an industry-wide 
effort to reach a standardized prod- 
uct may be the best answer to the 
problem. A meeting to which durum 
millers have been invited has been 
set for Aug. 14 in Chicago by the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. At this time it is expected 
something will be worked out to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

Some manufacturers of macaroni 
and noodle products have had consid- 
erable experience with blending of 
bread wheat and durum, and a few 
even have turned out a product made 
with bread wheat entirely. 

Meanwhile, durum wheat market 
at Minneapolis has soared to what 


is believed to be an all-time high 
premium basis of $1 over the Sep- 
tember future for top fancy milling 
durum. Even this huge premium has 
failed to bring out more than 
trickle of wheat. The reason, o 
course, is that there is very little 
durum left. 

This year’s carryover of durum, as 
reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture last week, was only 6,- 
874,000 bu. This compares with a 
carryover of 17,932,000 bu. last July 
1 and 23 to 24 million in the two 
previous years. 

With this small carryover and a 
crop forecast July 1 of 28,701,000 
(compared with an average crop of 
37,360,000), the concern about next 
year’s supplies is understandable. 
Add the possibility of loss from rust, 
and the critical nature of the out- 
look is startling. 
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Grinding Needs 

Mill grindings in some years have 
reached 28 million bushels almost 
the size of the crop estimated before 
rust figured so prominently in crop 
news. Grindings in the 1952-53 crop 
year were near 24 million bushels. 
Seed requirements this spring were 
estimated at almost 3 million bushels, 
though they have at times been near 
5 million bushels. Feed, cereal manu- 
facturing and other uses last year 
took another 3,444,000 bu., and ex- 


ports—light because of the short sup- 
ply required another 3 _ million 
bushels. 


Weighing of these figures against 
the possible production backgrounds 
the demand-supply picture now shad- 
owed by rust. 

Crop reports this week were not 
cheerful. The Peavey Elevators re- 
port issued Aug. 1 said, “It is dif- 
ficult to say anything favorable about 
crop developments. In areas which 
were missed by heavy rains, the 
weather was generally warm and 
muggy.” 

The Occident Elevator report, is- 
sued Aug. 4, said “In the whole area 
east of Bismarck rust has done a 
terrific amount of damage.” 

Cargill, Inc., reported last week 
that while estimates of losses on 
durum range up to 50% and on bread 
wheat up to 30%, favorable weather 
in the next three weeks could avert 
serious losses. 

The government's next crop report, 
to be issued Aug. 11 will be watched 
with great interest, although it will 
not tell the complete story, trade ob- 
servers say, because in these final 
weeks between now and harvesting 
the most important chapter will be 
written. 
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Per Capita Flour 
Use Estimated at 
130 Lb. for 1953 


WASHINGTON—Civilian per capi- 
ta consumption of wheat flour in 1953 
is likely to amount to 130 lb., accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

This preliminary estimate, reported 
in the latest National Food Situation 
report, is the same as that made 
earlier for 1953 by the BAE. 

Per capita consumption of 130 Ib. 
this year would represent no change 
from the 1952 level, which also was 
130 lb., the report shows. 

The preliminary estimate of civilian 
per capita consumption of rye flour 
in 1953 is 1.5 lb., the same as in 1952. 
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Program Takes 
Shape for ABA 
Meeting Oct. 25-28 


CHICAGO A well-balanced and 
informative program is being ar- 
ranged for the annual convention of 
the American Bakers Assn.; to be 
held Oct. 25-28 at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, according to Curtiss H. 
Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, 
ABA chairman. 

Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking 
Co., Madison, Wis., is the general 
chairman of the convention program. 

‘Built around the theme, “The Chal- 
lenge of Tomorrow’, the convention 
will feature outstanding speakers 
with subjects of utmost importance 
to bakers attending the general ses- 
sions and branch meetings,” Mr. 
Scott said. 

“Members of the ABA convention 
committee have been busy preparing 
a program which will not only be in- 
teresting but will prove beneficial to 
all bakers who make it a point to 
attend as many sessions as possible. 
It is because of this that the officers 
and governors of the association join 
me in urging every baker to set aside 
the time in October to meet with us 
at the convention in Chicago.” 

The’ registration desk will be 
opened on Friday afternoon, Oct. 23, 
and will remain open through Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 28. 

Meetings of the Bakers of America 
Program planning committee, the 
public relations policy committee and 
the industrial relations committee 
have been scheduled for Saturday, 
Oct. 24. 

The convention will officially open 
on Sunday, Oct. 25 with a breakfast 
meeting of the ABA executive com- 
mittee followed by the board of gov- 
ernors and alternates luncheon. The 
afternoon will be devoted to a meet- 
ing of the ABA retail branch session. 
The ABA Chairman's and President's 
reception will be held from 5 to 7 
p.m., Sunday in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Sherman. 

A get-acquainted breakfast will be 
held for the Young Bakery Execu- 
tives Monday, Oct. 26. 

Mr. Scott will preside at the ABA 
general session beginning at 10 a.m., 
when reports will be given by the 
various officers and committee chair- 
men. 

The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking will be held 
Monday from 3 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. at 
the institute building, 400 E. Ontario 
St., with L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., AIB chair- 
man, presiding 

The annual dinner dance will held 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Sher- 
man Monday at 7 p.m. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry will hold a breakfast on 
Tuesday, Oct. 27. Branch sessions 
will be held all day starting at 10 a.m. 
by the wholesale bread branch, Wil- 
liam E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Read- 
ing, Pa., chairman; wholesale cake 
branch, Carl G. Denton, Farm Crest 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich., chair- 
man; house-to-house branch, Richard 
Donaldson, Donaldson Baking Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, chairman; whole- 
sale pie branch, Nathan Rogers, Par- 
adise Baking Corp., New York, N.Y., 
chairman; multi-unit-retail branch, 


L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich., chairman; and the 
young bakery executives, Richard O. 
Worland, Dietzen’s Bakery, Kokomo, 
Ind., chairman. 

The ABA-BEMA Exposition com- 
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mittee will meet at a luncheon Tues- 
day, Oct. 27. 

The Wednesday morning session 
will open with a talk by M. J. Swort- 
figuer, Kroger Co., St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Two other nation- 
ally known speakers will be included 
on the Wednesday morning roster. 

Closing part of that day’s program 
will be a detailed report of the activi- 
ties and plans of the Bakers of Am- 
erica Program. The _ state-by-state 
grass roots campaign scheduled for 
1954 will be related, with a preview 
of coming events. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EASTERN BAKERY DRIVERS 
GET INCREASED BENEFITS 


NEW YORK—A threatened strike 
by 3,000 bakery truck drivers and 
driver-salesmen in New York and 
nearby New Jersey cities was averted 
recently when an agreement was 
reached between them and the New 
York City Bakery Employers Coun- 
cil, 

The agreement calls for $6 to $10 
a week wage increases and other 
benefits for members of Local 550 of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, A. F. of L. 

Benefits include increased vacations 
and a welfare-benefit plan supported 
by employer payments of $3 a week 
for each worker for the first year, 
$3.50 for the second year and $4 
after two years. 

Most of the workers will get a $10 
wage increase retroactive to May 1, 
raising their base pay to $75 a week. 





——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF FeE— 


OTTO SONDEREGGER, 79, 
MILL CO-FOUNDER, DIES 

GARDEN CITY, KANSAS Otto 
Sonderegger, 79, a pioneer flour miller 
of western Kansas, died in Garden 
City July 28. He had been ill for the 
past vear suffering with cancer. 

A native of Switzerland, Mr. Son- 
deregger came to the U. S. in 1890 
with his parents. He lived all of his 
life in western Kansas and became 
one of the state’s wealthiest citizens. 

With a brother-in-law, Gustav 
Krug, Mr. Sonderegger founded the 
Stafford County Flour Mills at Hud- 
son, Kansas, in 1904. The mill burned 
in 1913, and the present plant was 
built at that time. Mr. Sonderegger 
had not been active in milling for 
some years. He farmed and dealt in 
land since 1930. 

When he was a miller Mr. Son- 
deregger began investing in Stafford 
County land and later an oil field was 
discovered on his property. Last year 
oil was found near Garden City on 
land Mr. Sonderegger had once owned 
and on which he had retained the 
mineral rights. 

One of Mr. Sonderegger's last busi- 
ness activities was to move his home 
in Garden City off the Main Street 
intersection of two national highways 
and build a gasoline service station, 
which he leased to the Standard 
Oil Co 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF F LFreE-—— 


TO DISTRIBUTE MIXES 

CINCINNATI—Henry Nagel & 
Son, operators of Brighton Mills 
here, have been appointed distribu- 
tors in the greater Cincinnati area 
for Swansdown bakery flour and 
Igleheart bakery mixes, it was an- 
nounced by Kenneth C. Kelley, sales 
manager, Igleheart Bros. division, 
General Foods Corp. The local firm 
will continue production of its own 
lines, which have been marketed since 
Civil War days. 
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MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING — The 
Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers Assn. recent- 
ly held its mid-year meeting at the Bedford Springs (Pa.) 
Hotel. Shown here at the meeting are the president and 
other GPMMA officials and speakers. Left to right: Ray- 
mond J. Walter, executive secretary, GPMMA, New York; 
C. N. Hultberg, California Pellet Mill Co., Crawfordsville, 
Ind.; Elwood C, Chase, assistant to the president, Com- 


Strong-Scott 


modity Credit Corp., Washington; George F. 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, GPMMA president; LS. 
Willis, Superior Grain Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn.; 
Harold M. Soars, Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc., Muney, 
Pa., past president, GPMMA, and R. R. 
Mfg. 
convention committee. (A story of the meeting appeared 
in the July 28 issue of The Northwestern Miller, page 30.) 





Thomas, 


Strong, The 
Co., Minneapolis, chairman of the 





Kickoff for National Sandwich Month 
Finds “Tremendous Sales Opportunity 


CHICAGO Cooperation by more 
than a hundred national food adver- 
tisers has made National Sandwich 
Month something “tremendous” in 
the promotional scheme, the Wheat 
Flour Institute reports. 

As “August Is Sandwich Time” 
goes into its first week of on-the-spot 
activity, newspapers and other im- 
portant media all over the country 
are carrying advertisements urging 
the consumer to get out for sandwich 
picnics, plan summer meals around 
sandwiches, and calling his attention 
to the many varieties that add up to 
America’s most popular luncheon 
item. 

The plan shows promise of becom- 
ing one of the nation’s biggest food 
promotions, the institute finds. It 
cites these reasons: 

1. Sandwiches are America’s most 
popular single item of food. More 
than 58 million are served daily in 
hundreds of varieties. More than 30 
million are served in homes; 28 mil- 
lion in restaurants. Almost one out 
of four lunches at home eall for 
sandwiches. 

2. National Sandwich Month is a 
specific promotion for a specific item 
of food—yet it musters the support 
of leading food manufacturers, proc- 
essors, local brand name representa- 
tives, wholesalers and retailers. The 
campaign is built around complete 
sandwich meals, calling for choice of 
soup, salads, dressings, spreads, fill- 
ings, beverages and desserts. 

3. The popularity of sandwich 
meals, their ease and oonvenience, 
gives “August Is Sandwich Time” an 
unprecedented volume of editorial and 
“public service’ support. More than 
15 leading national magazines; hun- 
dreds of local newspapers, radio pro- 
grams and television broadcasters 
provide multi-million word and pic- 
ture coverage. “‘All America is bound 
to be ‘sandwich hungry’ in August,” 
the institute says. 

4. The sandwich campaign appears 
to be the first all-family, all-foods, 
all-outlets promotion. Sandwiches 
appeal to children and grown-ups; to 
homemakers and businessmen; to va- 
cationers and workers in farm and 
factory. Sandwich merchandising ap- 
peals to food stores, bakeries, restau- 
rants and other retailers—across the 
board. 

5. National Sandwich Month _ is 
proving just as popular with adver- 


tisers as with the people. Easily sev- 
eral millions of dollars are being 
spent in advertising, merchandising 
and sales promotion. Yet the empha- 
sis falls on consumer stimulation at 
the point of sale--to ring the spon- 
sors’ cash register. Actually tons of 
display material are made available 








R. R. Brotherton 


R. R. BROTHERTON NAMED 
TO NEW BAY STATE POST 


WINONA, MINN.--R. R. Brother- 
ton has been elected vice president in 
charge of production for the Bay 
State Milling Co., according to an 
announcement by George E. Kelley, 
vice president and general manage! 

Mr. Brotherton formerly was pro- 
duction manager of the company. He 
started with Bay State 17 years ago 
He served as district chairman of the 
Association of Operative Millers and 
was president of the AOM during 
1946 and 1947. 

Other officers of Bay State were re- 
elected at the annual meeting July 28. 
They are: Paul T. Rothwell, presi- 
dent; Mr. Kelley, vice president and 
general manager; M. A. Larabee, vice 
president and treasurer; E. F. Heber- 
ling, secretary. Directors: Paul T. 
Rothwell, Frank J. Allen, Sr., Jerome 
Preston, C. W. Swanson, 


in hundreds of different forms 

Sandwiches are the good com- 
panion for almost all foods. Sand- 
wiches are the good sales companion 
for everyone who makes or sells a 
product that goes with, on or be- 
tween the bread of a complete sand- 
wich meal 

Big names in all channels of ad- 
vertising are supporting the cam- 
paign. Newspaper coverage is expect- 
ed to exceed last year's total, when 
more than 75‘ of the 1,752. daily 
newspapers, news syndicates and 
hundreds of weekly newspapers ran 
special stories on sandwiches. 

This vear, television is being added 
to the promotional impact, with na- 
tional consumer magazines planning 
big splashes. Special campaign mate- 
rials have been mailed to the 1,752 
daily newspapers, 950 weeklies, 2,100 
radio stations and more than 250 TV 
stations. 

The promotional materials featur- 
ing the “Sunnyday Family" to pro- 
mote retail sales activity, are still 
available from the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill 


BREAD IS THE STAFF Fr Lire ~ 


L. E. McCLELLAN GETS 
NEW CARGILL DUTIES 

MINNEAPOLIS—Cargill, Inc., an- 
nounces the appointment of Lewis E. 
McClellan, presently manager of the 
Milwaukee office, to direct the com- 
pany’s terminal barley merchandising 
program. Mr. McClellan will continue 
as manager of the Milwaukee office, 
but with this new assignment will 
spend considerable time during cer- 
tain periods of the crop year in the 
Minneapolis regional office. 

Mr. McClellan joined the Cargill 
organization in June 1937. Since 1939 
he has been manager of the company’s 
Milwaukee office. He was formerly 
associated with Mohr-Holstein Co. of 
Milwaukee for many years in its bar- 
ley department. He has had a broad 
experience and good background for 
his new assignment. 

John Longeway of the Minneapolis 
office will serve as assistant manager 
of the barley department and will 
continue to handle consignment sales. 
Cameron Newell, also of the Minne- 
apolis office, is being transferred to 
the barley department. Mr. Newell 
has had broad experience in cereal 
chemistry and barley selection work. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR TRADE 
EXPANDS; S.W. SALES OFF 





large Advance in Prices Brings in Additional Nearby 
Sales of Springs, Checks Interest in 
Hard Winters 


The upturn in wheat costs last 
week brought out some additional 
nearby buying of spring wheat flour 
but to a great degree discouraged 
bookings of any type of hard 
winters. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 93% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 49% the previous week. 
Sales in the Southwest averaged 
31%, compared with 32% the week 
before. 

Because of uncertainties surround- 
ing the outcome of the spring wheat 
crop, bakers were wary about mak- 
ing commitments for other than Au- 
gust requirements. Similarly, mills 
were not pushing 120-day sales of 
springs. Prices of some grades moved 
up 20@30¢ sack because of the 
stronger cash wheat market. 

A boost in family flour prices pro- 
duced some new bookings, but with 
the trade generally well covered? as 
a result of recent heavy sales the 
volume was not large. 

Export interest was reported light, 
both in the U.S. and Canada. West 
Coast millers hope for stepped up 
flour shipments to Korea as a result 
of the truce, but so far no definite 
plans have been announced. 

The principal bulge in prices re- 
sulted from advances in cash wheat 
premiums, although futures also were 
up at Minneapolis. The limited of- 
ferings coming to market indicate 
the effectiveness of the loan pro- 
gram in the Southwest, and as values 
approach the loan level increased 
marketings of wheat and_ possibly 
some easing of prices is_ possible, 
observers believe. 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
87‘, of capacity last week, compared 
with 88% the week before and 85% 
a year ago. Output was lower in 
the Southwest, the Pacific North- 
west and the Northwest, while op- 
erations were steady at Buffalo and 
up somewhat in the central states. 
(‘See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour improved last week as a result 
of short-term coverage on successive 
price advances. The volume rea¢hed 
93°7 of capacity on the average, com- 
pared with 49% the previous week 
and 91‘7 in the comparable week a 
year ago. 

There was no inclination of either 
buyers or sellers to extend commit- 
ments beyond nearby in view of the 
questions yet to be answered con- 
cerning the final crop outcome. While 
it has been generally conceded that 
rust damage to bread wheat has not 
been nearly as extensive as on 
durum wheat, there is_ still con- 
siderable apprehension over prob- 
able losses. On the other hand, with 
a record crop in prospect—not allow- 
ing for possible rust damage — the 
present strong cash wheat trend could 
turn if it should develop that the rust 
toll is not too extensive. 

While Minneapolis futures have ad- 
vanced, the big boost in prices has 
come in cash wheat premiums, a situ- 
ation which makes hedging operations 
difficult and consequently discourages 
forward business. 


Sales completed last week were for 
nearby needs and mainly in small lots 
to fill out the requirements of August 
bakery production, Very little, if any, 
flour tor new crop shipment was of- 
fered, and interest beyond August 
was similarly limited. 

Family flour prices were boosted 
another 10¢ sack, effective Aug. 3, 
and scattered small sales were re- 
ported. Most accounts are still heavily 
booked as a result of the business 
completed a few weeks ago. Ship- 
ments on family flour were somewhat 
better, with directions reported fair. 

High protein clears, mainly 15% 
protein and better, were extremely 
scarce, apparently because of the 
currently high prices for high gluten 
flour and consequent increased de- 
mand. Values on these grades were 
up a full 20¢ sack for the week 
while lower grades were steady to 
off slightly. 

Glutens and standard grades ot 
flour moved up as much as 30@40¢ 
sack in the week ending July 31 as 
a result of the tight cash wheat situa- 
tion that sent premiums soaring. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 84% of capacity, compared 
with 88% the week before and 94% 
in the corresponding week last year. 
For the entire Northwest produc- 
tion averaged 89% of capacity, com- 
pared with 90% the previous week 
and 84% a year ago. 

Quotations July 31, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.02@6:12, 
short patent $6.12@6.22, high gluten 
$6.32@6.42, first clears $5.50@5.86, 
whole wheat $5.92 6.02, family $6.17 
a 7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Last week flour sales 
in the Southwest held to the same 
low level as in the previous week. 


Prices reached the strongest point 
of the young crop year, and since 
most accounts have flour already pur- 
chased for the current period, there 
was little incentive for business. Sales 
averaged 31% of capacity, compared 
with 32% in the previous week and 
43% a year ago. 

As the wheat market strengthened 
during the week bakery flour quota- 
tions moved to a stronger basis. About 
the only sales made were p.d.s. to two 
large chains. Others had flour bought 
previously for the current period into 
and including September. A few odd 
lots were sold to customers who 
needed nearby supplies. 

A small volume of family flour was 
sold prior to a price advance taken 
by national brands late in the week; 
however, most of the family trade is 
covered for the current period and 
were not interested in buying. 

In the winter wheat area wheat 
costs moved close to the loan level. 
For example, at Kansas City milling 
samples of 13% protein touched the 
loan price less charges. With wheat 
at these high levels there may be 
some producer selling which would 
tend to improve offerings of cash 
wheat. This factor plus the current 
high quotations for flour contributed 
to the quiet flour demand. On the 
other hand, the development of the 
rust situation in the spring wheat 
area caused flour buyers to watch the 
market closely. 

Export demand was very quiet. Of- 
ferings of clears were rather light, 
but demand was poor. 

Quotations, July 31, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.60@5.70, standard 
95% patents $5.50@5.55, straight 
$5.45@5.50; established brands of 
family flour $6.10@7.40; first clears 
$4.10@4.50, second clears $4.05@ 4.10, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.90 4. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
34%, compared with 42% the pre- 
ceding week and 55% a year ago. 
Shipping directions ranged from fair 
to good. Prices July 31 were up 20¢ 
sack, compared with the previous 
week. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were prac- 
tically non-existent last week, and 
operations were 100%, compared with 


(Continued on page 5S) 





Semolina Sales Near Standstill 


as Trade Eyes 


The certain scarcity of durum 
wheat supplies for semolina needs in 
the current crop year, with the pos- 
sibility of the pinch becoming even 
more severe because of rust losses, 
dominated the semolina trade picture 
last week. 

While millers and members of the 
macaroni industry watched crop de- 
velopments carefully, sales were at a 
virtual standstill. The only purchases 
were small amounts needed for im- 
mediate fill-ins. 

Meanwhile, premiums on durum 
wheat of top fancy milling quality 
shot over the $1 mark Aug. 3, and all 
grades from No. 3 medium on up were 
priced at over $3 bu. Standard semo- 
lina was quoted Aug. 3 at $7.854 
8.05 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Supplies of durum wheat on hand 
July 1 totaled only 6,874,000 bu., the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ported last week. The last forecast, 
made July 1, indicated a crop of 28,- 
701,000 bu., but trade observers ex- 
pect a sharp drop in the next fore- 
cast to be issued Aug. 11 because of 
the spread of rust. This year’s carry- 
over stock compares with 17,932,000 


Crop Developments 


bu. carried over last year 
624,000 bu. the year before. 

Current market reports on durum 
are mostly pessimistic, particularly 
concerning the late-planted durum. 
Harvesting is two to five weeks away. 
A week end report said that no rain 
was received in the main producing 
territory and that the weather was 
cooler, which would tend to hold down 
rust to some extent. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis July 31 were as follows: 


and 23,- 








Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$3.14% @ 3.155 
Choice 2 Amber or better 3.09% @3.14% 
Choice Amber or better 3.06% @ 3.10% 
Medium 2 Durum or better 3.06% 3 
Medium 3 lurum or better 3.03% @3.07% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


lburum products output 
Northwestern Miller by 
approximately LO0% 
capacity in sacks 


as reported to The 
mills representing 
of the total U.S. durum 
with comparisons; per 


centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly % 

ca- pro- oft ca 

pacity duction pacity 

July 27-31 189,500 148,178 78 
Previous week 189,500  *153,627 81 
Year ago 179,500 163,683 91 

(Crop year 

production 

July 27-31, 3943 639.975 


July 28-Aug. 1, 1952 693,220 
*Revised 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
TAKE EASIER TURN 


Prices Recover from Low Point of 
Week But Show Decline 
for Period 


Millfeed values were generally low- 
er in the week ending Aug. 3, al- 
though some recovery from the low 
point was made at Minneapolis. In 
Kansas City shorts were beginning 
to accumulate and were relatively 
weaker than bran, which was report- 
ed fairly steady in price. 

Formula feed business tapered off 
further in the Northwest last week, 
although volume held to a level that 
was considered very satisfactory for 
the season by most mills. 

Apparently a general expectation 
of lower price trends as a result of 
the Korean truce caused dealers to 
hold back on purchases somewhat, 
although other factors entered into 
the lighter demand situation. 

Dairy feed demand is slow because 
of abundant pastures and some dis- 
satisfaction with current milk prices. 
However, the poor yield of oats this 
year may result in improved sales 
of formulas feeds later on, as al- 
ready some interest in complete dairy 
rations has been noted. 

Turkey feeds are still moving in 
good volume, although it is expected 
that this demand is about due to 
turn down as birds are put on finish- 
ing rations consisting largely of 
grains. 

July volume, aided by some unusu- 
ally good demand throughout the first 
part of the month, is well above the 
volume of last July, some mills re- 
port, and if the lull in buying this 
week is temporary—as many expect 
it may prove to be—August could 
well be an above-average month, too. 

Feed manufacturers in the South- 
west reported some decline in sales 
volume last week. In most cases the 
drop was not great, but business was 
rather universally below the level of 
the preceding week. 

Mixers were unable to read any 
significance into the change, and 
most of them felt that it was merely 
a minor fluctuation of buying in- 
terest which could be expected after 
several weeks of active business. As 
a whole, July volume was good in 
the Southwest, outside the drouth 
areas and proved to be better than 
most feed men had anticipated. 

In the drouth sections, and particu- 
larly in the Texas area, feed manu- 
facturers are stymied to a large ex- 
tent by the freight rate situation in 
producing the ‘“drouth emergency 
mixed feeds” with low-priced govern- 
ment corn and cottonseed meal. While 
a large number of mills can obtain 
the government ingredients at their 
plants on the same basis as the feeder 
can buy it, the high flat rate freight 
charges outbound limit sales to very 
nearby areas only. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,336 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 45,885 tons 
in the previous week and 47,376 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
202,440 tons as compared with 230,972 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

U. S. FARM INCOME DOWN 

Cash receipts of U. S. farmers from 
sales of products in the first half of 
1953 were off 5% from a year earlier. 
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The wheat trade spotlight was on 
the Minneapolis market last week as 
some alarming reports on rust dam- 
age to the spring wheat crop pushed 
futures and cash wheat premiums up 
sharply. Stronger prices at other mar- 
kets at times reflected the concern 
over the outcome of the spring wheat 
crop, which until rust emerged as a 
threat to yields was headed for a 
record size. Early in the period it 
appeared that previous worry over 
rust losses had abated somewhat, but 
toward the end of the week futures 
climbed again, accompanied by an- 
other surge in premiums. On Aug. 3, 
however, the Minneapolis September 
future dropped slightly while cash 
advanced, indicating to some observ- 
ers that action was governed more 
by the current scarcity of offerings 
than a renewal of crop concern. Min- 
neapolis futures gained 34%4@6%4¢ bu. 
in the week ending Aug. 3, Chicago 
futures were off 14%¢ to up 1¢ and 
Kansas City futures gained 1%@ 
2%¢ bu. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Aug. 3 were: Chicago — September 
$1.96%-%4, December $2.02%-%, 
March $2.07%@2.08, May $2.09%; 
Minneapolis—-September $2.17%4, De- 
cember $2.173g, May $2.19%; Kansas 
City—-September $2.09%, December 
$2.12%-%, March $2.15%, May 
$2.14 5%. 

Truce Effect Weighed 


The effect of the Korean truce was 
still being weighed last week as it 
relates to grain markets. Some ob- 
servers saw in the settlement the 
probability of extensive relief food 
shipments, which would include con- 
siderable grain, as a possible market 
influence. However, actual plans and 
programs have not yet been an- 
nounced. Government programs for 
relief in foreign countries or for dis- 
posal of domestic surpluses also are 
expected to figure in the over-all de- 
mand and supply picture. 

The International Wheat Council 
in London has yet to work out indi- 
vidual export quotas for the new In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, al- 
though the total guaranteed export 
quantity has been set at 421,152,000 
bu. This is about 174 million bushels 
smaller than originally planned—be- 
fore Great Britain backed out of the 
agreement. Working out of quotas 
for Canada, the U. S., Australia and 
France has been delayed by the 
failure to receive ratification from 
the latter two countries because 6f 
legislative delays. Ratification is ex- 
pected, however, and the time limit 
for formal signing has been extended. 

Exports so far under the new pact 
have been disappointing to the ex- 
port trade. Apparently buyers are in 
no hurry to cover their needs. In fact, 
some large-size quotas remained to 
be filled under the old pact as it ex- 
pired Aug. 3. 

Disappearance of wheat in the 
1952-53 marketing year, according to 
official figures, totaled 1,009 million 
bushels, some 144 million below the 
total for 1951-52. This was due to the 
sharp reduction in exports from 475 
million the previous season to about 
317 million in the year just com- 
pleted. Supplies of wheat for export 
or carryover in the four principal ex- 
porting countries on July 1 totaled 
about 1,170 million bushels, about 
twice the amount on hand a year 
earlier. 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
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Wheat Market Attention 
Centers on Minneapolis 


Rust Concern Causes Run-Up in Futures and 
Cash Premiums; Cash Supplies Limited 


totaled 14.1 million bushels for the 
week ended July 30, compared with 
21.4 million a week ago and 22.2 mil- 
lion for the comparable week a year 
ago. Receipts at the spring wheat mar- 
kets were lighter the previous week, 
with 854 cars received at Minneapolis 
and 594 cars at Duluth. This compares 
with 951 and 739 cars respectively at 
these markets the previous week. The 
cash wheat market was strong at Min- 
neapolis, and demand by mills was 
brisk enough to push premiums 74 8¢ 
higher by the close of the week. This 
advance in premiums, along with 
stronger futures, put actual cash val- 
ues up 10@11¢ bu. On July 31 or- 
dinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring was quoted 
at 12@17¢ over September, 12% pro- 
tein at 19@23¢ over, 13% protein at 
270 31¢ over, 14% protein at 31@ 
35¢ over, 15% protein at 34438¢ 
over, 16% protein at 444 48¢ over. 
The average protein content of hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.54% 
and the durum 11.64%. 

Premiums on durum wheat ad- 
vanced even more sharply on the 
basis of the small carryover stocks 
reported as of July 1 and reports of 
heavy rust damage to the new crop. 
Premiums on top quality durum 
jumped 5@9¢ July 31, following a 
7¢ advance through the week. Other 
grades moved up less sharply, but all 
types of durum of No. 3 medium or 
better were over $3 bu. No. 2 or bet- 
ter top fancy milling durum was quot- 
ed July 31 at 974 98¢ over Septem- 
ber, No. 2 or better choice amber at 
924 97¢ over and No. 2 or better me- 
dium durum at 89@95¢ over Sep- 
tember. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis July 31: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
IONS or , 





1 NS 58 Ib.. $2 34% 
12° Protein : 2 5 
13% Protein 2.445 
14% Protein 2.48% 
15% Protein 2.515 
16 Protein . : . 2.615 

1a@2¢ Premium for No. 1 heavy 


Grade Discounts 

la2i¢e Ib under 58 Ib 
la@2¢ each 1% 
K. C. Cash Strong 

A strong wheat market at Kansas 
City stimulated by the lack of suffi- 
cient open market supplies and the 
danger of a reduction in the spring 
wheat harvest due to rust damage 
has advanced cash wheat prices in 
many protein brackets up to the net 
loan level. By July 31 desirable sam- 
ples of No. 1 dark and hard winter 
of 13% protein or better were trad- 
ed at the net loan price or better. 
This development tended to ease the 
basic future on Aug. 3 somewhat, but 
cash premiums again moved higher 
to reflect the peak level since the new 
crop movement began in the south- 
west. Ordinary was quoted in the 
range of 912010¢ over for an ad- 
vance of 6¢ during the week. For 
12.5% protein the range was 12'%%4 
25¢ over, 13% was 144@27¢ over and 
14% 154@31¢ over. Meanwhile, the 
basic September future went to a 
high of $2.10%2, before closing at 
$2.09'4 on Aug. 3. Demand for all 
types of wheat was good, with offer- 
ings only fair. Receipts dipped to only 
1,684 cars last week, compared with 
2,212 in the previous week and 1,561 
a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 31 


Test weight 
Damage 





CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 


© 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 
production in principal manufacturing 


Flour 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of 
output of all mills in the U.s 


July 26-31 
1953 

Northwest 651,744 
Southwest 1.108.876 
Buffalo i ASS INT 
Central and Southeast 534,921 
North Pacific Coast 269,527 
Totals... a ,O3 355 


Percentage of total U.S. output 


*Revised 


Percentage of capacity operated in 


July 27 
July 26-31, Previous Aug 
1955 week 1952 
Northwest 49 90 Si 
Southwest 85 90 87 
Buffalo 106 106 112 
Central and 8S. E nu 7 i2 
No, Pacific Coast. 77 Sl s 
Totals wi SA AS 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % at 
capacity output tivity 
July 26-31 274,850 233,198 No 
Previous week 287,250 248,161 on 
Year ago s40.600 @SARTS Ao 
Two vears ago 340,800 266,418 78 
Five-,ear average 96 
Ten-year average 91 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 





City (neluding Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % at 

capacity output tivity 
July 6-54 1,021.5 S75.678 St 
Previous week 5 914,374 gu 
Year ago 1,019,750 938,62 92 
Two years ago. .1,019,259 ONS .67¢ 97 
Five-year average 9s 
Ten-year average 96 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 





Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 

h-day week Flour % wat 
capacity output tivity 
July 26-31 671,400 534,921 su 
Previous week 671,400 *513,563 76 
Year ago . 671,000 $84,398 72 
Two years ago 671,400 515.858 77 
Five-year average 78 
Ten-year average 87 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % wt 
capacity output tivity 
July 26-31 . 459,500 {N8,287 16 
Previous week 159.500 *489,424 106 
Year ago 159,500 51S,093 112 
Two years ago 159.800 495,729 108 
Five-year average 99 
Ten-year average 94 
*Revised 


production to capacity 
expressed in percentages 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 
areas by mills reporting 


and to the 


eurrently ja The 
total estimated 





July 27 July 29 July Se 

*Previous \ug Aug Aue. 4 

week 1952 1951 1950 
H67,040 699. 344 746,092 852.726 
1,162,435 1,163,211 1,255,094 1,380,375 
WN9.424 r1K.O98 195,729 $66,127 
515,563 {8A 398 515.858 598.496 
284,137 "99 04 77471 106 769 
116,699 1.184.050 OU.844 1,504,493 
75 75 75 74 


‘rop vear flour production 








»tlay week July 1 to 
July 29 July 30 
Aug Nug. 4 July 31 Aug. 2 
1951 1950 1953 952 
Sy oS 911,56 26,214 
92 1H2 h. 202,136 74.92 
TOs 7 149.897 166,167 
92 t2RL551 wad 
76 95 1,202,709 14 
sg on 13,794,855 14,882.78 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % we 
output tivity 
July 26-31 213,240 s4 
Previous week 225,045 SS 
Year age 5,521 #1 
Two yvears ago ese jae 267,262 9s 
Five-year averane 92 
Ten-year average si 
*Revised 
Principal interior mills in’ Minnesota. in 
eluding leuluth, 8t Paul North Dakota 
Montana and lowa 
5-day week hlour % ae 
capacity output tivity 
July 26-91 is1,250 138,504 91 
Previous week i81,250 "441.995 92 
Year ago han. 250 133.823 79 
Two vears ago Wa 79,430 7 
Five-year average a3 
Ten-year average if 
*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


h-day week Flour  ~ Ae 


capacity output tivity 
July 26-31 15,000 161,994 76 
Previous week 215,000 *165,745 q7 
Year ago 230,000 191,755 KS 
‘Two years ago 230,000 167,801 73 
ive-year average 86 
Ten-year average SH 

*Revised 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

July 26-31 133,000 107,533 71 
Previous week 133,000 118,392 a9 
Year ago 133,200 107,269 a 
Two years ago 122,000 109.670 K2 
Five-year average KS 
Ten-year average s1 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Ne 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapoli 
Buffalo, N.Y 


--—Southwest*——. 





Weekly Crop year 
production 

July 26-31 . ~e 22,455 105,923 13.050 
Previous week 123,541 $13,165 
Two wks. ago 24,130 13,164 
1952 23,555 35 13,75 

1951 416 14,789 
1950 . 27,953 16,129 
1949 24,470 af 13,737 
Five-yr, average 24,770 119,076 14,292 

*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


week ending 
principal 


Production computed on the basis of 72% 


o—Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 


July 31 and prior two weeks together 
‘-braska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 


St. Paul mills of 


and Tuluth-Superior «ty 
flour extraction 
-———Buffalot— --Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Cropyr 


todate production to date production todate production to date 





57.850 9.831 38,937 15,336 202,440 
19,179 P45. 885 
5,51 41,44 
10,068 49.874 17.376 "30,972 
9,518 17,427 19,7 241.650 
7.700 Wen 1.7% "41.650 
10,490 iA 050 4,69 245,954 
9,521 16,295 45.585 230,544 
tAll mills. tRevised 





Export sales so far this season have 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 lark and Hard .-$2.18% @ 2.4814 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.17% @ 2.48 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.16% @ 2.46 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.. 2.15% @2.44 
No. 1 Red 2.08% @ 210% 
No. 2 Red eon 2.07%4a4 2.10 
No. 3 Red 2.06% @ 2.09 
No. 4 Red ; 2.05% @ 2.08 
At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Aug. 3 at $2.4812@2.49%, delivered 
Texas common points, with a l¢ 


premium for 12% protein and 2¢ 
premium for 13% protein. Demand 
is limited because of the small stor- 
age space available and offerings 
are light. 


been disappointing in volume. Japan 
entered the Pacific Northwest mar- 
ket early last week and purchased 
3% cargoes of wheat after indicating 
interest in six cargoes. Japan also 
took six cargoes of Canadian No. 4's 
and 5's. Other buyers were not in this 
market. Wheat harvest is well under 
way in the earlier winter areas and 
yields are not measuring up to expec- 
tations. The crop will be cut in size 
both east and west of the Cascades. 
However, there will be ample sup- 


plies and storage difficulties are an- 
ticipated. The crop will still be of 
bumper proportions, but cut appre- 
ciably from the early expectations. 

















T. W. Little 
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R. M. Hersey 


ELECTED TO BEMIS BOARD—T. W. Little and R. M. Hersey have been 
elected to the board of directors of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, replac- 
ing A. V. Phillips and H. H. Allen, who retired recently. Mr. Little started 
with the firm in 1916 as a clerk in the Boston office, held various positions in 
purchasing and importing before being made assistant treasurer in 1941 and 
treasurer in 1946, Mr. Hersey joined Bemis as an office boy in 1914, a year 
later becoming a salesman in the Middle West. He was made manager of the 
Minneapolis general sales division in 1940 and was appointed assistant director 
of sales for the interdivisional account in 1951. (See news story on page 28 
of the July 28 issue, The Northwestern Miller.) 





Little Demand for Flour Seen 
in Relief Program for Korea 


WASHINGTON. Flour is not ex- 
pected to play much of a part in the 
U.S. government's relief program for 
Korea. 

It was believed earlier that flour 
might play a consequential part in the 
relief program, but now it appears 
otherwise. Flour had seemed to be a 
iogical possibility to ease any port 
facility bottleneck in Korea. How- 
ever, officials indicate that flour is 
well down on the list of requirements. 

The Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration-—the new name for the former 
Mutual Security Agency— has already 
opened procurement of relief supplies 
for Korea. This agency will handle 
the administration of the program. 
Funds will be available from the ear- 
marking of $200 million of the De- 
fense Department appropriation. This 
money will be an initial allotment 
and is to be available between now 
and Jan. 1, 1954 

The first purchase consisted of a 
cargo of barley. It was obtained in 
the open market, with the Commodity 
Credit Corp. acting as the purchasing 
agent for FOA 

FOA officials say that as soon as 
the Korean requirements have been 
crystallized, virtually all procurement 
will be handled through private trade 
channels. This policy would apply, 
FOA officials assert, even if, on the 
Korean end, procurement is handled 
by the Korean government itself. This 
means that purchasing within the 
U. S. would be made from commercial 
export channels and not from stocks 
of (<x. 

Of the $200 million initial fund for 
Korean relief, it is forecast that be- 
tween $100 and $125 million will be 
disbursed for food and cotton from 
the U. S. 

Korean Preferences 

In sequence of priority, represent- 
ing Korean preference, are: (1) Rice, 
(2) barley, (3) grain sorghums and 
(4) wheat. Soybeans are also ex- 


pected to be bought for the fat com- 
ponent of the Korean diet. 

According to the latest analysis ol 
Korean demand, it is said in govern- 
ment circles that wheat would be 
shipped primarily as an extender ol! 
rice and barley. 

Earlier it had been believed that 
flour might play a consequential part 
in the relief program, but now em- 
phasis has shifted to a “polished” 
wheat, the precise nature of which 
has not been fully explained except 
that it is identified as similar in na- 
ture to pearled barley or oat groats. 

Some limited procurement is being 
undertaken prior to an on-the-ground 
report from Korea of the condition of 
immediate supply in the Army civilian 
feeding pipeline. Next, FOA will de- 
termine the capacity and facilities of 
the Korean government and trade to 
handle the responsibilities of procure- 
ment. 

Through the Government 

It seems probable that at the out- 
set Korean purchasing may have to 
be made through the Korean govern- 
ment, much along the lines under 
which Western Germany first oper- 
ated. Then it was brought into the 
old ECA program. The German gov- 
ernment handled all procurement de- 
cisions and bought directly from the 
U.S. private trade with its U. S. mis- 
sion acting largely as a liaison unit 
Unless Korean trade is able to shoul- 
der the procurement responsibilities, 
FOA probably would prefer to begin 
its Korean aid operations through 
U. S. commercial channels and the 
Korean government. 

Regarding wheat and flour, the last 
official import figures for Korea re- 
veal that in 1951 imports amounted 
to approximately 50,000 tons of wheat 
and an equivalent quantity of wheat 
flour, imported from Japan. 

It probably will take anywhere 
from 10 days to two weeks before 
FOA has established its operating 


techniques in the Korean program, 
but, in the meantime, it is expected 
that CCC will be in the market for 
limited quantities of supplies in the 
order of preference cited above. 





MNF Position 





(Continued fron page 9) 


“1. Initiate action immediately de- 
signed to bring about an amend- 
ment of the official grain standards 
of the U.S. so as to make rodent 
and bird contamination a grading fac- 
tor with respect to wheat at the 
earliest possible time. This can be 
done by providing that wheat con- 
taining rodent and bird contamina- 
tion is sample grade and tagging it 
as ‘distinctly low quality.’ 

‘2. Educational work among wheat 
producers on effective means of con- 
trolling and eliminating insect, ro- 
dent and bird contamination of wheat 
should be coordinated and acceler- 
ated. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, through its appropriate agen- 
cies, should head up this program. 
These activities are now being han- 
died on a local, state or regional 
basis, partly by trade and partly by 
educational organizations, and _ in 
some areas are now making com- 
mendable progress but in others lit- 
tle is being done. This, no doubt, 
is a long-time project but needs 
planning and coordination to produce 
the best results at the earliest pos- 
sible time 

“3. Initiate action designed to bring 
about an amendment of the official 
grain standards of the U.S. so as to 
ultimately make insect infestation a 
grading factor with respect to wheat 
It is recognized that before this can 
be finally accomplished, there must 
be devised some practical means to 
detect the presence of insects within 
the wheat berry, which can be used 
at country elevators. Research to 
develop a means of detection of hid- 
den insects must be accelerated and 
a properly constituted subcommittee 
should be charged with the responsi- 
bility of following through on such 
research. 

“4. The Federal Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration should be authorized and 
directed to accelerate its program for 
the inspection of grain elevators and 
warehouse facilities at all levels to 
determine whether they are in fit con- 
dition to contain commodities to be 
processed into human food. 

“5. We urge that the federal Food 
& Drug Administration give imme- 
diate consideration to the inspection 
of railway box cars with respect to 
their fitness for the shipment of fin- 
ished grain products foods. 

“6. We plead for closer cooperation 
and coordination of objectives regard- 
ing this grain sanitation problem be- 
tween the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion and the agriculture departments 
of our federal government and be- 
tween federal, local and state offi- 
cials. 

“7. The Millers National Federa- 
tion Committee on Grain Sanitation 
Policy stands ready at all times to 
confer with and assist any interested 
group on any phase of this proposed 
program.” 


BREA S THE STAFF F LIF-eE—— 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


rain in the U.S. as com 


August 4, 1953 


National Flour 
Distributors Will 
Meet May 16-17 


NEW YORK—The National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors has an- 
nounced that its 35th annual conven- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, May 16-17, 1954. 

The committee representing the 
national group in connection with the 
annual meeting is composed of Her- 
bert H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, Inc., 
New York, president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors; 
James R. Affleck, William Penn Flour 
Co., Philadelphia, board chairman of 
the national association; Leo Frank, 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., New York, 
president of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, and Wayne 
G. Martin, Jr., The Northwestern 
Miller, New York, secretary-treasurer 
of the national group. 

Members of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, host 
group, currently working as a local 
committee on arrangements for the 
convention, are Samuel R. Strisik, S. 
R. Strisik Co., and Walter J. Stock- 
man of Raymond F. Kilthau, co- 
chairman; George W. Potts, The 
Northwestern Miller, secretary, and 
George R. Fenster, Consolidated 
Flour Corp., treasurer. 

More detailed information regard- 
ing the convention will be released in 
the fall as plans progress. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
SET 1954 MEETING DATES 


DENVER, COLO. At a meeting 
of the board of governors of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. held 
here the date for the 1954 annual 
convention of the association was set 
The event will be held in the Albany 
Hotel in Denver June 13-14. C. J. 
Downing, Old Homestead Bread Co. 
was named convention chairman, and 
Fred Linsenmaier, Linsenmaier Bak- 
ery Service, was selected to head the 
arrangements committee. 





—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT FESTIVAL HELD 
AT WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
WELLINGTON, KANSAS E. J. 

Kerschen, Conway Springs farmer, 

was crowned wheat king of Sumner 

County's fourth annual Wheat Festi- 

val, held here July 30-31. Mr. Ker- 

schen entered a Ponca variety of 
wheat. 

The wheat samples were judged by 
L. L. Compton of the Kansas Crop 
Improvement Assn. and a local com- 
mittee headed by George Schiller of 
the Hunter Milling Co. Mr. Compton 
and C. W. Spence of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. gave talks. 
The festival, drawing large crowds, 
also included various entertainment 
events. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GENERAL BAKING CO. 
REPORTS DROP IN NET 
NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the estimated net 
profit of the company for the 26-week 
period ended June 27, 1953 (after esti- 
mated federal income taxes of $682,- 
201), amounted to $572,326, equal to 
15.15¢ a common share after meet- 
ing preferred dividend requirements. 
[his compares with an estimated net 
profit for the corresponding period 
1952 (after estimated federal income 
taxes of $1,338,094) of $1,071,163 or 
46.55¢ a common share. 
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Complete Facilities Jor Serving the Milling Indus | 


MEMBERS OFFICE S&S: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NAM 2. 
FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. Cmpany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


ae ee ee 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 











OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 























EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO.,Ltd. | | Yan Dusen Harrington Co. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


| * Grain Merch , 
wauieeénse CHUBB & SON ran DECHCRaRES 
United States Managers BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


Policies of this Company 


are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH 








Atlante, Georgia Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. seaman ean aie MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators for Millers and the Grain Trade FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
and Feed Mills Holland Engraving Co. Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK Kansas City, Missouri 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ml. 














Jones-HerrreLsATER Construction Co. STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK.N. Y. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 




















Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1953 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


Sz BURRUS MILLS, Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


i OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mcr. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 




















DINER MEALS ARE LOSS 


LEADERS Major eastern rail- 
roads spent about $1.54 in real ex- 
penses to collect $1 of diner revenue 
in 1952, it is reported by the Eastern 
Railroad Presidents Conference. 
That's 25¢ more “on the dollar” than 
the estimated cost of $1.29 recently 
announced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The difference 
lies in the fact that, as the ICC 
pointed out, its figure does not “in- 
clude the cost of transporting dining 
cars, nor any overhead costs incident 
to the service.” 

According to David I. Mackie, 
chairman of the rail group, hidden 
costs not computed by the govern- 
ment agency comprise such expensive 
items as air conditioning, fixtures, 
heating and lighting. Nor does the 
estimate allow for depreciation or 
amortization of the cost of the din- 
ing or buffet car, which he said cur- 
rently ranges upward from $165,000 
to $416,000 for the most modern twin- 
unit diner 

Shaving costs by new methods and 
new equipment is one answer to the 
problem of big food bills in home or 
dining car, according to Mr. Mackie 
In the case of the eastern railroads, 
he said, last year's outlay of $1.54 
for $1 of diner income was three 
cents less than in 1951, reflecting in- 
creased efliciency in this department. 

“Food quality on trains will not be 
lowered,’ Mr. Mackie added. ‘‘Ameri- 
can railroads traditionally have ac- 
cepted the responsibility of providing 
the best in food service to their pas- 
sengers, even though meal prices have 
never approached actual cost.” 

Diner revenues on eastern rail- 
roads, as compiled by the ICC, were 
$28 908,000, against expenses of 
$37,222,000. Income in 1951 totaled 
$27,721,000, while expenses were 
$36,460,000 

Including “true” expenses, the Class 
I railroads in the whole country, in 
serving their 80 million meals last 
year, spent a little more than $1.62 
on dining car service to earn $1, rep- 
resenting a saving of almost a cent 
and one half over the 1951 costs of 
$1.64 

ee @ 
“AWFUL DEPRESSION” OF 1895 
—From The Northwestern Miller of 
March 15, 1895, this depressing item 
is editorially exhumed: “Representa 
tives of about 50 firms, whose mills 
have a capacity for producing about 
100,000 bbl. of flour daily, were in 
Minneapolis Thursday and Friday, 
conferring as to what could be done 
toward relieving the spring wheat 
milling business of the awful depres- 
sion which now envelops it and 
threatens its very existence. About 
everybody came with mind made up 
that something must be done, if most 
of the mills were to be saved from 
bankruptcy. They cared not much 
what it was if some relief was pro 
vided. It was generally agreed tha’ 
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the feature of the business causing 
the most demoralization was the sur- 
plus of flour thrown on the market 
at sacrifice prices. The trade would 
absorb about so much, and any more 
than that forced on the market had 
the effect of demoralizing business 
and causing the prevalence of ruinous 
prices. Various plans were dis- 
cussed very thoroughly, but none was 
adopted. However, a committee was 
appointed to undertake the elabora- 
tion of some arrangement calculated 
to ameliorate the spring wheat mil- 
lers’ present unfavorable condition. 
The millers have no very high ex- 
pectations, and would be satisfied 
with most modest returns. At present 
they are doing business, in the ma- 
jority of cases, at an actual loss, and 
they feel that some change must 
come before long. Among those pres- 
ent, besides local millers, were: 
Superior-Duluth— W. Fowler, A. 
Ruyter, William Listman, L. R. 
Hurd, B. C. Church and H. T. Fow 
ler; Milwaukee —H. B. Sanderson, 
William Manegold, H. E. Brooks, B. 
Stern, William Faist, J. W. Hey- 
wood, A. L. Kern, Julius Zahn; 
Rochester, N. Y.—W. H. Davis, 
Alexander Ferguson, W. H. Duffett, 
C. E. Angle; Minnesota—D. R. Hub- 
bard, Mankato; William Silverson, 
C. L. Roos and William Koch, New 
Ulm; B. B. Sheffield, Faribault; Otto 
Doebler, Hastings; A. Porter, 
Winona; J. G. Lawrence, Wabasha; 
D. A. Tennant, Northfield; E. Ev- 
erett, Waseca; James Quirk, Water- 
ville; North Dakota—L. B. Gibbs, E. 
Mapes and G. Bull, Grand Forks; 
New York—George Urban, Jr., and 
A. R. James, Buffalo; Iowa—N. W. 
Gehlen, Le Mars.” 
e®e°@e 

U.S. FLOUR FIT FOR DRAGONS 

Dragons, from time immemorial, 
have been noted for their partiality 
to pretty maidens as an article of 
diet. Nothing but the best was good 
enough for them and modern dragons 
are no less particular. 

When the good citizens of Hong 
Kong decided to celebrate the corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth June 2 a 
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huge Chinese dragon was_ brought 
forth from the Temple of the Goddess 
of Light to parade the streets. An 
awesome thing, this dragon, and be- 
fore proceeding on his journey several 
offerings of a sacrificial nature had 
to be prepared. Only thus could the 
authorities be sure that the beauteous 
maidens of the city would go un- 
harmed. First, his eyes were dipped 
in the blood of a live cockerel by the 
Hon. R. R. Todd, secretary for 
Chinese Affairs in the Hong Kong 
government. By his brave act Mr. 
Todd gave the dragon life. Then a 
succulent roast pig, the traditional 
sacrificial beast, was offered as part 
of the propitiation rites. 

At this stage, W. J. Howard, the 
Hong Kong flour importer reports, 
there was a departure from tradition. 
For thousands of years Chinese 
dragons have received a_ sacrificial 
gift of rice, the food of the people. 
But times have changed, Mr. Howard 
comments. On this occasion the 
dragon received, with pleasure and a 
smacking of the lips, no doubt, a 
Chinese bun made from American soft 
wheat flour, 7.25% protein, .46% ash, 
part of a recent shipment from the 
U. S., an incident pointing to the 
growing importance of flour in the 
diet in this part of the world. 

Thus appeased, the mammoth beast 
made its triumphal progress through 
the streets, in fair round belly with 
good capon lined, wishing harm to no 
one and desiring only to honor the 
Queen. 

e®e@ ®@ 

On the average 70 million meals 
are served each day in the nation’s 
restaurants. Standing five abreast, 
these customers would form a line 
stretching from New York to San 
Francisco, making a turn at the Pac- 
ific Ocean and reaching down to Los 
Angeles. The dishes to be washed 
each day piled one on top of another, 
would reach a height of about 2,000 
miles—greater than it would be good 
judgment to stack them.—Ezra T. 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, be- 
fore the 34th annual meeting of the 
National Restaurant Assn. 
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MR. TERRY MAKES HISTORY It 
may well be that Prentiss M. Terry 
has made history. So says the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
in reporting Mr. Terry’s story—the 
story of a federal civil servant who 
welcomed his own dismissal by re- 
marking: ‘I’m for economy. If it hits 
me, that’s all right!” 

At present, Mr. Terry is district 
manager of the Louisville, Ky., field 
office of the Department of Com- 
merce. He has spent 27 years in gov- 
ernment service, and everyone agrees 
he has done a fine job in Louisville, 
making many friends outside his pub- 
lic life. He has been president of the 
Rotary Club, vice president of the 
Louisville Board of Trade, director of 
the YMCA, and currently is presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Opera Associa- 
tion. 

Not long ago, Mr. Terry learned 
the Department of Commerce planned 
to close its Louisville office for rea- 
sons of economy, eliminating his job 
That was when Mr. Terry made his- 
tory. He did not see himself as the 
indispensable man. He did not run to 
his friends. He did not cry that his 
dismissal was “illegal.” Nor did he 
cast about in the Federal labyrinth 
for another job. He even issued a 
statement pleading that no political 
or business pressure be brought to 
halt his dismissal. 

When the public regained its com- 
posure, Mr. Terry’s desk began to pile 
up with congratulatory mail. A busi- 
ness man wrote, “Usually, everybody 
wants government spending reduced 

except where it hurts him.” An- 
other said, “There ought to be more 
guys like you.” 

e®@ @ 

Freedom is a God-given, eter- 
nal principle vouchsafed to us 
under the Constitution. It must 
be continually guarded as some- 
thing more precious than life 
itself. It is doubtful if any man 
can be politically free who de- 
pends upon the state for suste- 
nance. A completely planned and 
subsidized economy weakens 
initiative, discourages industry, 
destroys character and demoral- 
izes the people—Esra Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

© @ @ 
THE PRAIRIES 
I look’d across the far flung plain, 
Out to the rim of earth and sky; 
I saw a million sheaves of grain, 
From windows of fast moving train, 
Mile after mile as I pass’d by; 
But yesterday they seem'd to be, 
With all their waving plumes unfurl'd 
Like billows of a golden sea, 
Food! Food! enough to feed the 
world. 


I saw a tenement, somewhere, 

I saw a woman with bowed head 

Upon her arms, across a table bare, 

I saw a child that cried for—bread. 
J. Warren Harper 
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KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
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CHICAGO, ILL, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canade 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


DULUTH 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, I. 


Holland Engraving Co. 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK Kansas City, Missouri 

















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


Jones-HerrreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri CHICAGO. ILL. NEW YORK.N.Y 

















Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1953 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


_@ BURRUS MILLS, incorporated 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


OPERATING 


~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN °* FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & &. c. mar. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 


























DINER MEALS ARE LOSS 
LEADERS 
roads spent about $1.54 in real ex- 
penses to collect $1 of diner revenue 


Major eastern rail- 


in 195z, it is reported by the Eastern 
Railroad Presidents Conference. 
That's 25¢ more “on the dollar” than 
the estimated cost of $1.29 recently 
announced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The difference 
lies in the fact that, as the ‘ICC 
pointed out, its figure does not “in- 
clude the cost of transporting dining 
cars, nor any overhead costs incident 
to the service.” 

According to David I. Mackie, 
chairman of the rail group, hidden 
costs not computed by the govern- 
ment agency comprise such expensive 
items as air conditioning, fixtures, 
heating and lighting. Nor does the 
estimate allow for depreciation or 
amortization of the cost of the din- 
ing or buffet car, which he said cur- 
rently ranges upward from $165,000 
to $416,000 for the most modern twin- 
unit diner 

Shaving costs by new methods and 
new equipment is one answer to the 
problem of big food bills in home or 
dining car, according to Mr. Mackie. 
In the case of the eastern railroads, 
he said, last year's outlay of $1.54 
for $1 of diner income was. three 
cents less than in 1951, reflecting in- 
creased efliciency in this department. 

“Food quality on trains will not be 
lowered,” Mr. Mackie added. “Ameri- 
can railroads traditionally have ac- 
cepted the responsibility of providing 
the best in food service to their pas- 
sengers, even though meal prices have 
never approached actual cost.” 

Diner revenues on eastern rail- 
roads, as compiled by the ICC, were 


$28,908,000, against expenses ol 
$37,222,000. Income in 1951 totaled 
$27,721,000, while expenses were 


$36,460,000 

Including “true” expenses, the Class 
I railroads in the whole country, in 
serving their 80 million meals last 
year, spent a little more than $1.62 
on dining car service to earn $1, rep- 
resenting a saving of almost a cent 
and one half over the 1951 costs of 
$1.64 
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“AWFUL DEPRESSION” OF 1895 
—From The Northwestern Miller of 
March 15, 1895, this depressing item 
is editorially exhumed: ‘“Representa- 
tives of about 50 firms, whose mills 
have a capacity for producing about 
100,000 bbl. of flour daily, were in 
Minneapolis Thursday and Friday, 
conferring as to what could be done 
toward relieving the spring wheat 
milling business of the awful depres- 
sion which now envelops it and 
threatens its very existence. About 
everybody came with mind made up 
that something must be done, if most 
of the mills were to be saved from 
bankruptcy. They cared not much 
what it was if some relief was pro- 
vided. It was generally agreed tha: 
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the feature of the business causing 
the most demoralization was the sur- 
plus of flour thrown on the market 
at sacrifice prices. The trade would 
absorb about so much, and any more 
than that forced on the market had 
the effect of demoralizing business 
and causing the prevalence of ruinous 
prices. Various plans were dis- 
cussed very thoroughly, but none was 
adopted. However, a committee was 
appointed to undertake the elabora- 
tion of some arrangement calculated 
to ameliorate the spring wheat mil- 
lers’ present unfavorable condition. 
The millers ‘have no very high ex- 
pectations, and would be satisfied 
with most modest returns. At present 
they are doing business, in the ma- 
jority of cases, at an actual loss, and 
they feel that some change must 
come before long. Among those pres- 
ent, besides local millers, were: 
Superior-Duluth— W. Fowler, A. 
Ruyter, William Listman, L. R. 
Hurd, B. C. Church and H. T. Fow- 
ler; Milwaukee — H. B. Sanderson, 
William Manegold, H. E. Brooks, B. 
Stern, William Faist, J. W. Hey- 
wood, A. L. Kern, Julius Zahn; 
Rochester, N. Y.—W. H. Davis, 
Alexander Ferguson, W. H. Duffett, 
C. E. Angle; Minnesota—D. R. Hub- 
bard, Mankato; William Silverson, 
C. L. Roos and William Koch, New 
Ulm; B. B. Sheffield, Faribault; Otto 
Doebler, Hastings; A. Porter, 
Winona; J. G. Lawrence, Wabasha; 
D. A. Tennant, Northfield; E. Ev- 
erett, Waseca; James Quirk, Water- 
ville; North Dakota—L. B. Gibbs, E. 
Mapes and G. Bull, Grand Forks; 
New York—George Urban, Jr., and 
A. R. James, Buffalo; Iowa—N. W. 
Gehlen, Le Mars.” 
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U. Ss. FLOUR FIT FOR DRAGONS 

Dragons, from time immemorial, 
have been noted for their partiality 
to pretty maidens as an article of 
diet. Nothing but the best was good 
enough for them and modern dragons 
are no less particular. 

When the good citizens of Hong 
Kong decided to celebrate the corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth June 2 a 








huge Chinese dragon was_ brought 
forth from the Temple of the Goddess 
of Light to parade the streets. An 
awesome thing, this dragon, and be- 
fore proceeding on his journey several 
offerings of a sacrificial nature had 
to be prepared. Only thus could the 
authorities be sure that the beauteous 
maidens of the city would go un- 
harmed. First, his eyes were dipped 
in the blood of a live cockerel by the 
Hon. R. R. Todd, secretary for 
Chinese Affairs in the Hong Kong 
government. By his brave act Mr. 
Todd gave the dragon life. Then a 
succulent roast pig, the traditional 
sacrificial beast, was offered as part 
of the propitiation rites. 

At this stage, W. J. Howard, the 
Hong Kong flour importer reports, 
there was a departure from tradition. 
For thousands of years Chinese 
dragons have received a_ sacrificial 
gift of rice, the food of the people. 
But times have changed, Mr. Howard 
comments. On this occasion the 
dragon received, with pleasure and a 
smacking of the lips, no doubt, a 
Chinese bun made from American soft 
wheat flour, 7.25 protein, .46% ash, 
part of a recent shipment from the 
U. S., an incident pointing to the 
growing importance of flour in the 
diet in this part of the world. 

Thus appeased, the mammoth beast 
made its triumphal progress through 
the streets, in fair round belly with 
good capon lined, wishing harm to no 
one and desiring only to honor the 
Queen. 
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On the average 70 million meals 
are served each day in the nation’s 
restaurants. Standing five abreast, 
these customers would form a line 
stretching from New York to San 
Francisco, making a turn at the Pac- 
ific Ocean and reaching down to Los 
Angeles. The dishes to be washed 
each day piled one on top of another, 
would reach a height of about 2,000 
miles—greater than it would be good 
judgment to stack them.—Ezra T. 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, be- 
fore the 34th annual meeting of the 
National Restaurant Assn. 
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MR. TERRY MAKES HISTORY It 
may well be that Prentiss M. Terry 
has made history. So says the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
in reporting Mr. Terry’s story—the 
story of a federal civil servant who 
welcomed his own dismissal by re- 
marking: “I’m for economy. If it hits 
me, that’s all right!” 

At present, Mr. Terry is district 
manager of the Louisville, Ky., field 
office of the Department of Com- 
merce. He has spent 27 years in gov- 
ernment service, and everyone agrees 
he has done a fine job in Louisville, 
making many friends outside his pub- 
lic life. He has been president of the 
Rotary Club, vice president of the 
Louisville Board of Trade, director of 
the YMCA, and currently is_ presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Opera Associa- 
tion. 

Not long ago, Mr. Terry learned 
the Department of Commerce planned 
to close its Louisville office for rea- 
sons of economy, eliminating his job 
That was when Mr. Terry made his- 
tory. He did not see himself as the 
indispensable man. He did not run to 
his friends. He did not cry that his 
dismissal was “illegal.” Nor did he 
cast about in the Federal labyrinth 
for another job. He even issued a 
statement pleading that no political 
or business pressure be brought to 
halt his dismissal. 

When the public regained its com- 
posure, Mr. Terry's desk began to pile 
up with congratulatory mail. A busi- 
ness man wrote, “Usually, everybody 
wants government spending reduced 

except where it hurts him.” An- 
other said, “There ought to be more 
guys like you.” 
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Freedom is a God-given, eter- 
nal principle vouchsafed to us 
under the Constitution. It must 
be continually guarded as some- 
thing more precious than life 
itself. It is doubtful if any man 
can be politically free who de- 
pends upon the state for suste- 
nance. A completely planned and 
subsidized economy weakens 
initiative, discourages industry, 
destroys character and demoral- 
izes the people—Esra Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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I look’d across the far flung plain, 

Out to the rim of earth and sky; 

I saw a million sheaves of grain, 

From windows of fast moving train, 

Mile after mile as I pass’d by; 

But yesterday they seem’d to be, 

With all their waving plumes unfurl'd 

Like billows of a golden sea, 

Food! Food! enough to feed the 
world. 


I saw a tenement, somewhere, 

I saw a woman with bowed head 

Upon her arms, across a table bare, 

I saw a child that cried for—bread. 
J. Warren Harper 
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MILLING INDUSTRY'S POSITION 


ITH the flour milling industry taking a 
W ves direction in the matter of grain sani- 
tation, as indicated by the statement of policy 
published in the news columns of this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, there is good reason to as- 
sume that the much-advertised threat of a publicly- 
aired squabble between millers and the grain trade 
will be reduced to the level of quiet and orderly 
consideration, resulting ultimately in effective 
agreement 

The new approach centers upon the realization 
that there is no other sovereign remedy for what 
seems to be the key enforcement difficulty than 
an amendment to the official grain standards so as 
to make contamination a grading factor with re- 
spect to wheat at the earliest possible time in the 
movement of grain from field to table. 

The statement of policy is made by the special 
committee appointed a short time ago by President 
Sowden of the Millers National Federation. This 
committee, under the chairmanship and general 
management of Howard W. Files of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has been hard at work on its task of plotting 
the course of the milling industry in this critical 
matter. Its recommendations cover the whole sani- 
tation field and are not limited to the narrow 
aspects of insect or rodent trouble, 

The committee has not been content, either, 
with exploring only millers’ views and desires, but 
has had several conferences with leading members 
of the grain trade. It is reported that without ex- 
ception the grain men with whom the committee 
discussed its proposed program found no serious 
objection to it. Many of them are said to have 
indicated that it would have their support. 

The special committee, of course, is not de- 
signed to short-cut or to substitute for the 17-man 
official group now being set up in Washington to 
survey the whole field of grain sanitation. Its 
recommendations, however, will serve to facilitate 
the work of the survey committee, and above all 
to make possible a clear and definite commitment 
on the part of the milling industry. 


THE HAZARDS OF NORMALCY 


CERTAIN gentleman of our acquaintance who 
A has been worrying habitually for many years 
about how business is likely to be “when things 
get back to normal” found himself in a terrific 
tizzy the other day at the sudden thought that 
maybe things are already normal. Now, presum- 
ably, he’ll have to begin worrying about the immi- 
nence of the abnormal. 

In a sense this is the situation in which British 
millers find themselves. They have lived for 14 
years under rigid government controls. They've 
almost forgotten what they used to do and how 
things used to be. Some of them have never 
known free enterprise. Naturally they are ap- 
prehensive about the “normalcy” that, lies ahead 
when controls are lifted. Normalcy actually is the 
state of affairs they know. They move into the 
unknown—-the abnormal. 

The British journal, Milling, paints a rather 
dismal picture of the state of mind in the British 
trade. Its editor says: “In a fairly long lifetime 
we have attended hundreds of trade meetings of 
one kind and another, but never have we heard 
such constantly reiterated expressions of anxiety 
and foreboding as has been the case so far this 
year. It has, in fact, grown into a menacing chorus. 
Even a centipede with corns begins to cheer up 
when it meets a giraffe with three feet of sore 
throat, but one gathers that something more seri- 
ous than corns and sore throats is awaiting the 
trades which are soon to be released from the rigid 
control they have endured for some fourteen 
vears. If it should unfortunately happen that they 
steer into the economic convulsions they appear to 
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be anticipating, they will have themselves to 
blame more than anyone or anything else.”’ 

Granting that serious problems lie ahead, Mill- 
ing’s editor offers his compatriots this advice: 

“The first condition for overcoming the pros 
pective internal troubles of the trade is a generous 
sense of fairness all around. It is of particulan 
importance at the present juncture, when ex- 
tremes may produce uncommon reactions. We 
would prefer robust thought to a virtue bristled 
like a hedgehog, but not a defiance that stems ex- 
clusively from self-interest. It is easy to say, for 
instance, that support will be withheld from any 
scheme that is based on 1929 standards, the year 
that the rationalization scheme |Fditor’s Note 
This is compulsory and arbitrary reduction of in- 
dustrial capacity to insure a profitable market.| 
was finally effected, but unless that spirit is con- 
ditioned by a give-and-take desire, it is more likely 
to hinder than to help those whose duty it is to 
shape the future course of the industry. . .. The 
trade situation will differ little from barbarism 
unless every industrious man can get his living 
without resorting to something like trade ban- 
ditry.” 

Leaving out of account the natural anxieties 
set up by World War II, Milling’s editor thinks “‘it 
is safe to say that in some ways millers have had 
a fairly comfortable time.’ Their remuneration, he 
goes on to explain, “has been held down to a pre- 
war basis of earnings, but such as it was they did 
not have to worry about it or where the next orde) 
was coming from or who might engage in destruc- 
tive price slashing. In short, the industry fell into 
a state of torpid complacency, and to give them 
their due there were many who realized it and 
wished to recover their freedom and self-respect.’ 

However, concludes the editor, there is only one 
way for British millers to choose at the crossroads 
they have reached, and that is the road of collec- 
tive security. There may have been weaknesses in 
the original rationalization plan, he grants, and 
there were some who were not satisfied with their 
share in it, “but it represented a principle that 
was acknowledged to be necessary to the economic 
security and efficient service of the industry.” 

For those of us whose current normalcy— 01 
abnormalcy—is not yet cemented into such pater- 
nalistic (and may we not say socialistic?) forms 
and patterns as those into which 14 years of gov- 
ernment controls have compressed and moulded 
the British trade, there is the comfort that there 
is really not much in the domestic scene so objec- 
tionably abnormal as to be regarded as wholly un- 
acceptable when finally it turns out to be normal. 
Which leads us to advise our worrying friend of the 
first paragraph to do a little more fishing — or 
whatever he may be doing when he is not worrying 


—_—— BREAD iS THE STAFF Fr LIFE 


AT ANY RATE, PRICES SHOULD 
BE FLEXIBLE 


HEN he appeared before the Millers Na- 
WV vionat Federation at its annual meeting in 
Chicago last May, Ernest T. Baughman, assistant 
vice president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, seemed to be politely lecturing flour 
millers upon a tendency which presumably he 
observed in their industry to seek some safe 
haven of price stability. He was understood to 
have expressed the view that progressive and 
efficient business administration, not a_ stable 





price structure based upon restrained and gentle- 
manly competition and upon a Procrustean ad- 
justment of capacity to required production, was 
the only valid weapon with which to meet the 
hazards of competition. 

Mr. Baughman was understood to have held 
the somewhat startling but highly engaging opin- 
ion that business is really competitive only when 
there is price instability; that, in fact, business 
often does best in a state of price instability —or, 
rather, when prices tell a true story of the market- 
place and can be a reliable guide to business plan- 
ning and production 

The editorial in The Northwestern Miller of 
May 19 which made reference to these reported 
views caught up with Mr. Baughman a few days 
ago and he has hastened to clarify them in these 
words 

“I hold the view, and I believe there is much 
factual evidence to support it, that prices must 
be tree to change if they are to perform the 
function of guiding production and distribution 
of goods, allocating resources and distributing 
income. If prices are not allowed to fluctuate they 
cannot effectively perform these functions and 
substitute measures must be implemented to take 
over the job. Thus far, I have not been greatly 
impressed with these ‘substitute measures’ and 
therefore am inclined to believe that ‘free to 
change prices’ can do a better job of performing 
the functions indicated above than other tech- 
niques. But price flexibility is something completely 
different from economic stability. I believe much 
can be done by business men individually and by 
the public acting through government to achieve 
a greater degree of economic stability but with 
prices left free to perform the functions which 
they characteristically perform in an enterprise 
economy.” 

Mr. Baughman does not hold the view imputed 
to him in the editorial comment that “business is 
competitive only when there is price instability.” 
Furthermore, he cannot conceive of anyone sug- 
vesting “‘that business does best when it is least 
stable.” His address was heard with admiration 
and interest, and the suggestion has been made 
that he should be invited to appear before the 
federation again in the interest of promoting 
vreater understanding on the part of the milling 
industry as to how his views may be translated 
into a more rational and comfortable philosophy 
of price competition. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


UNSPENT FEDERAL MONEY—The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Minneapolis proposes to 
“unspend” some federal money. It has notified 
Congress that one of the city’s dream projects, a 
spacious harbor, important to the city’s economic 
development, should be resurveyed before further 
construction is scheduled. This because of greatly 
increased costs since the first estimates many 
years ago—costs which the federal government 
would share. The sacrifice which the Minneapolis 
Chamber proposes is considerable. For some 20 
years, the people of that city have dreamed of a 
spacious harbor-lake where barges and other 
vessels could be wharfed during winter. The so- 
called Upper Harbor, which the chamber asks 
be restudied, would provide a lake three miles 
long and six miles of wharfage. It was hoped the 
project would create a great industrial area in 
north Minneapolis supplied by barge trafic. And 
the dream dies hard. Still, during the interval 
when the project was first planned and today, 
costs have increased from $9 million to more 
than $26 million. Part of the project is well along, 
and the Minneapolis chamber asks that it be 
allowed to proceed. But the more costly, Upper 
Harbor phase, the chamber says, should be re- 
surveyed owing to the cost increases and in the 
interest of national economy. 
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Oklahoma Bakers 
Open Campaign 


of 


only 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
education committee of the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. here July 21 
the group collected $500 for advertis- 
ing to help promote the baking in- 
dustry to young people. They would 
like to collect an annual $1,500 to be 
spent on posters, direct mail and other 
types of advertising to reach return- 
ing veterans and high school gradu- 
ates alike. 

The 


bakers association is the un- 
official godfather and sponsor of the 
bakers school in the state, at 
Okmulgee A & M School of Technical 
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At a meeting 


more. 


like to have 


Oklahoma bakers complain that the 
trained personnel seemed to be “too 
heavy in the upper age 
They want to interest more young 
people in baking as a profession. They 
are quick to point out that a veteran 
can train to become a baker, and get 





Training. In addition to the members a job quickly when his training is 
of the education committee the meet- 
ing was attended by the officers of 
for More Students the association and L. K. Covelle, 
director of the school; J.C.Summers, lack of 
manager of the baking school, and 
Dorothy Richter, personnel assistant 
at the technical branch at A & M. 

At the present time about 30 novice 
bakers are undergoing training at the 
school. Both the school and the bak- 
ers association would 


complete, and do it on the GI bill. 

It was the official concern of the 
association over the young folks’ 
interest in baking that 
sparked the idea of a _ promotion 
campaign. 
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QUAKER STRIKE SETTLED 

WINNIPEG—The 12-week-long 
wage strike at the Quaker Oats Co. 
plant in Saskatoon, Sask., has been 
settled. Announcement of the settle- 
ment of the wage-hour strike was 
made in a joint statement by L. H. 
Ingram, Quaker vice president, and 
N. R. Riches, western director of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL). 


brackets.” 












The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close Close 
July duly 


24, 31, 
1953 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine. 33%, «26 26%, 2RY, 
Allis-Chalmers 56%, 40% 
Pid. $3.25 112 56% 
Am. Cyanamid 138% 71% 
A-D-M Co. 60 35 
Borden 5814 «Ol 
Cont. Baking Co 25 17 
Pid. $5.50 99 91 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 7934 66 
Pid. 87 ‘ 186 161 
Cream of Wheat 29% 25 
liow Chemical 36%, 34 
Pid. $4 A 119% 95% 
Gen, Baking Co. 16% 12 
Pfd. $8 162 144 
Gen, Foods Corp. Sm 40% 
Pid. $3.50 . 105 88, 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 65% 24 
Pid. 334% 124% 106 
Pfd. 5% 28 (1d 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 
Pid. $5 137 128%, 
Hathaway Bak., ; 
Inc., “A” yy = 9s 





Horn & Hardart 
Corp, of N. ¥ 


Pid. $5 109', 101 101 
Merck & Co. 39%, 12% 19%4 19% 
Pfd, $3.50 101 80%, 84 Rd 
Pid. $3! iil 94 95 95 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 38 2934 3514 36%, 
Pid, $7 1845Q 160 164 163 
Omar, Ine. 20% 1634 20% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 39 31 35 3544 

Pid. $4 166% 95 95 953% 
Procter & Gamble 0 OOH 62, 63% 
Quaker Oats Co. 18 33% 26%, 273K 

Pfd. $6 160 131%, 137 137 
Ralston Purina 

Co., $3.75 Ptd. 103 a | 914% 92 
St. Regis Paper Co. 23144 11% 214 21 

Pid. $4.40 96 xy 924%, 92% 
Std. Brands, Ine. 29 2114 28 25K 

Pfd. $4.50 96 8014 834 BB 
tsterling Drug . 16%, 33 34 34 

Pfd. $3.50 104%, 88 BRI, BR 
Sunshine Bis., Ine. 70%, 56 7O% FON 
United Biscuit of 

America 37% 25, 35 35% 

Pfd. $4.50 109 101 102 102 
Victor Ch. Wks. 34%, UG 6H ORTH 

Pfd. $3.50 1007, 8&8 90 90 
Ward Baking Co. 25 8%, 235Q) 23% 

Pid, $5.50 116%, 98 101 161 

Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Eley. Co. 12% 14 
tsafety Car Heating & i 

Lighting Co., Ine. 16% 18 

*standard Milling Co. 9% 10 


tOver counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chem 
icals Inc, 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded July 31: 


Bid Asked 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 3% 1 
Great A&P Ten Co 52%, 14 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 7 

New York Ds 19 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 135 38h, 
Novadel-Agene 24 25 
Wagner Baking Co. 7% Th 
Wagner Baking (o., Pfd. 108 112 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants Ry 94 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
July July 
17, 24, 


1953 1953 1953 
Can, Bread, Pid. B O5l 16 50 At) 
Can. Bakeries B% I iz Inh% 
Can. Food Prod. 4 2% ; 3 
4 < 10 5 8% %M% 
Consol. Bakeries 9F%q 7 x 7% 
Federal Grain 7 14 16% #&WT 
Pfd. 26, 24 26, 26 
Gen, Bakeries 6.00 4.90 ni 5M 
Lake of the Woods 33'4, 29% 2934 30 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9 6% i% 7% 
McCabe Grain, A 12% 1%, 12 12 
Ogilvie Flour 31% 293%, 30% 30% 
Prd. 160 144 146 146% 
, Toronto Elevs. 4% 23% 122% 12% 
George Weston 32 264% 31% 31% 
Pid. 444% 96 91144 95%, 95% 


Closing bid and asked prices on = stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Canada Bread 3.05 3.20 
Catelli Food, A 13 17 
Catelli Food, B 18 24 
Inter-City Bakeries 15 20 
Inter. Milling, Pfd. 83% 86 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 141 
Maple Leaf Milling, Pfd. 9G 
MeCabe Grain, B 12 
Mid Pacifie Grain 12 
Reliance Grain -20 
st. Lawrence FL, Pfd 120 
Standard Brands 27% 28 


*U.S. fonds. 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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MILLING INDUSTRY’S POSITION 


ITH the flour milling industry taking a 
Wives direction in the matter of grain sani- 
tation, as indicated by the statement of policy 
published in the news columns of this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, there is good reason to as- 
sume that the much-advertised threat of a publicly- 
aired squabble between millers and the grain trade 
will be reduced to the level of quiet and orderly 
consideration, resulting ultimately in effective 
agreement. 

The new approach centers upon the realization 
that there is no other sovereign remedy for what 
seems to be the key enforcement difficulty than 
an amendment to the official grain standards so as 
to make contamination a grading factor with re- 
spect to wheat at the earliest possible time in the 
movement of grain from field to table. 

The statement of policy is made by the special 
committee appointed a short time ago by President 
Sowden of the Millers National Federation. This 
committee, under the chairmanship and general 
management of Howard W. Files of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inec., has been hard at work on its task of plotting 
the course of the milling industry in this critical 
matter. Its recommendations cover the whole sani- 
tation field and are not limited to the narrow 
aspects of insect or rodent trouble, 

The committee has not been content, either, 
with exploring only millers’ views and desires, but 
has had several conferences with leading members 
of the grain trade. It is reported that without ex- 
ception the grain men with whom the committee 
discussed its proposed program found no serious 
objection to it. Many of them are said to have 
indicated that it would have their support. 

The special committee, of course, is not de- 
signed to short-cut or to substitute for the 17-man 
official group now being set up in Washington to 
survey the whole field of grain sanitation. Its 
recommendations, however, will serve to facilitate 
the work of the survey committee, and above all 
to make possible a clear and definite commitment 
on the part of the milling industry. 
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THE HAZARDS OF NORMALCY 


CERTAIN gentleman of our acquaintance who 
A has been worrying habitually for many years 
about how business is likely to be ‘‘when things 
get back to normal” found himself in a terrific 
tizzy the other day at the sudden thought that 
maybe things are already normal. Now, presum- 
ably, he'll have to begin worrying about the immi- 
nence of the abnormal. 

In a sense this is the situation in which British 
millers find themselves. They have lived for 14 
years under rigid government controls. They've 
almost forgotten what they used to do and how 
things used to be. Some of them have never 
known free enterprise. Naturally they are ap- 
prehensive about the “normalcy” that lies ahead 
when controls are lifted. Normalecy actually is the 
state of affairs they know. They move into the 
unknown—the abnormal. 

The British journal, Milling, paints a rather 
dismal picture of the state of mind in the British 
trade. “ts editor says: “In a fairly long lifetime 
we have attended hundreds of trade meetings of 
one kind and another, but never have we heard 
such constantly reiterated expressions of anxiety 
and foreboding as has been the case so far this 
year. It has, in fact, grown into a menacing chorus. 
Even a centipede with corns begins to cheer up 
when it meets a giraffe with three feet of sore 
throat, but one gathers that something more seri- 
ous than corns and sore throats is awaiting. the 
trades which are soon to be released from the rigid 
control they have endured for some fourteen 
years. If it should unfortunately happen that they 
steer into the economic convulsions they appear to 
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be anticipating, they will have themselves to 
blame more than anyone or anything else.” 

Granting that serious problems lie ahead, Mill- 
ing’s editor offers his compatriots this advice: 

“The first condition for overcoming the pros- 
pective internal troubles of the trade is a generous 
sense of fairness all around. It is of particular 
importance at the present juncture, when ex- 
tremes may produce uncommon reactions. We 
would prefer robust thought to a virtue bristled 
like a hedgehog, but not a defiance that stems ex- 
clusively from self-interest. It is easy to say, for 
instance, that support will be withheld from any 
scheme that is based on 1929 standards, the year 
that the rationalization scheme [Editor's Note: 
This is compulsory and arbitrary reduction of in- 
dustria! capacity to insure a profitable market. | 
was finally effected, but unless that spirit is con- 
ditioned by a give-and-take desire, it is more likely 
to hinder than to help those whose duty it is to 
shape the future course of the industry. . .. The 
trade situation will differ little from barbarism 
unless every industrious man can get his living 
without resorting to something like trade ban- 
ditry.” 

Leaving out of account the natural anxieties 
set up by World War II, Milling’s editor thinks “‘it 
is safe to say that in some ways millers have had 
a fairly comfortable time.’ Their remuneration, he 
goes on to explain, “has been held down to a pre- 
war basis of earnings, but such as it was they did 
not have to worry about it or where the next ordei 
was coming from or who might engage in destruc- 
tive price slashing. In short, the industry fell into 
a state of torpid complacency, and to give them 
their due there were many who realized it and 
wished to recover their freedom and self-respect.’ 

However, concludes the editor, there is only one 
way for British millers to choose at the crossroads 
they have reached, and that is the road of collec- 
tive security. There may have been weaknesses in 
the original rationalization plan, he grants, and 
there were some who were not satisfied with their 
share in it, “but it represented a principle that 
was acknowledged to be necessary to the economic 
security and efficient service of the industry.” 

For those of us whose current normalcy —or 
abnormalcy—is not yet cemented into such pater- 
nalistic (and may we not say socialistic?) forms 
and patterns as those into which 14 years of gov- 
ernment controls have compressed and moulded 
the British trade, there is the comfort that there 
is really not much in the domestic scene so objec- 
tionably abnormal as to be regarded as wholly un- 
acceptable when finally it turns out to be normal. 
Which leads us to advise our worrying friend of the 
first paragraph to do a little more fishing —- or 
whatever he may be doing when he is not worrying 
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AT ANY RATE, PRICES SHOULD 
BE FLEXIBLE 


HEN he appeared before the Millers Na- 
W  iicna: Federation at its annual meeting in 
Chicago last May, Ernest T. Baughman, assistant 
vice president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, seemed to be politely lecturing flour 
millers upon a tendency which presumably he 
observed in their industry to seek some safe 
haven of price stability. He was understood to 
have expressed the view that progressive and 
efficient business administration, not a_ stable 
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price structure based upon restrained and gentle- 
manly competition and upon a Procrustean ad- 
justment of capacity to required production, was 
the only valid weapon with which to meet the 
hazards of competition. 

Mr. Baughman was understood to have held 
the somewhat startling but highly engaging opin- 
ion that business is really competitive only when 
there is price instability; that, in fact, business 
often does best in a state of price instability—or, 
rather, when prices tell a true story of the market- 
place and can be a reliable guide to business plan- 
ning and production, 

The editorial in The Northwestern Miller of 
May 19 which made reference to these reported 
views caught up with Mr. Baughman a few days 
ago and he has hastened to clarify them in these 
words: 

“I hold the view, and I believe there is much 
factual evidence to support it, that prices must 
be free to change if they are to perform the 
function of guiding production and distribution 
of goods, allocating resources and. distributing 
income. If prices are not allowed to fluctuate they 
cannot effectively perform these functions and 
substitute measures must be implemented to take 
over the job. Thus far, I have not been greatly 
impressed with these ‘substitute measures’ and 
therefore am inclined to believe that ‘free to 
change prices’ can do a better job of performing 
the functions indicated above than other tech- 
niques. But price flexibility is something completely 
different from economic stability. I believe much 
can be done by business men individually and by 
the public acting through government to achieve 
a greater degree of economic stability but with 
prices left free to perform the functions which 
they characteristically perform in an enterprise 
economy.” 

Mr. Baughman does not hold the view imputed 
to him in the editorial comment that “business is 
competitive only when there is price instability.” 
Furthermore, he cannot conceive of anyone sug- 
gesting ‘“‘that business does best when it is least 
stable.” His address was heard with admiration 
and interest, and the suggestion has been made 
that he should be invited to appear before the 
federation again in the interest of promoting 
greater understanding on the part of the milling 
industry as to how his views may be translated 
into a more rational and comfortable philosophy 
of price competition. 
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UNSPENT FEDERAL MONEY—The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Minneapolis proposes to 
“unspend” some federal money. It has notified 
Congress that one of the city’s dream projects, a 
spacious harbor, important to the city’s economic 
development, should be resurveyed before further 
construction is scheduled. This because of greatly 
increased costs since the first estimates many 
years ago—costs which the federal government 
would share. The sacrifice which the Minneapolis 
Chamber proposes is considerable. For some 20 
years, the people of that city have dreamed of a 
spacious harbor-lake where barges and other 
vessels could be wharfed during winter. The so- 
called Upper Harbor, which the chamber asks 
be restudied, would provide a lake three miles 
long and six miles of whartfage. It was hoped the 
project would create a great industrial area in 
north Minneapolis supplied by barge trafhc. And 
the dream dies hard. Still, during the interval 
when the project was first planned and today, 
costs have increased from $9 million to more 
than $26 million. Part of the project is well along, 
and the Minneapolis chamber asks that it be 
allowed to proceed. But the more costly, Upper 
Harbor phase, the chamber says, should be re- 
surveyed owing to the cost increases and in the 
interest of national economy. 
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Oklahoma Bakers 
Open Campaign 
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Training. In addition to the members 
of the education committee the meet- 
ing was attended by the officers of 


a job quickly when his training is 
complete, and do it on the GI bill. 
It was the official concern of the 
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for More Students tr ee ; ; y ae ; change and the American Stock Exchange 
director of the school; J.C. Summers, lack of interest in baking that (formerly the New York Curb market): 
OKLAHOMA CITY—-At a meeting manager of the baking school, and sparked the idea of a _ promotion , High Low Close os 
. * . y s0Ow os ose 
of the education committee of the Dorothy Richter, personnel assistant campaign. July July 
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— = _ Sea _ Bid Asked 
ions a _ | Burry Biscuit Corp. 2%, 1 
Great A&P Tea Co. 152% 154 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of : 
New York 1st, 19 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 135 138 
Novadel-Agene 24% 2 
Wagner Baking Co. 7% TH 
Wagner Baking Co., Pid. 108 112 
| Ward Baking Co., Warranis Ri, 94 
| | 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
| High Low Close Close 
July July 
17, 24, 
| 1953 1953 1953 
Can, Bread, Pid. B 5l 16 nO MO 
Can, Bakeries 3% 1 12 13% 
Can. Food Prod. t 2% ; 3 7% 
A : 10 5 Ry i’% | 
Consol, Bakeries 9% 7 x 7% | 
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| Gen, Bakeries 6.00 4.90 5% je 
| Lake of the Woods 3314 29% 2934 30 
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| Inter, Milling, Pfd.* 83% 86 
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McCabe Grain, B 12 ‘ 
Mid Pacifie Grain 12 h 
Reliance Grain 20 | 
st. Lawrence FL, Pfd. 120 i 
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| *U.S. funds. i} 
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Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. , 
— | Board of Trade Building 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS S Pv MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Foremen’s Problems and How to Solve Them 
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of trouble. They ought to be plain 
and simple. 
“Second time around. We had meet- 





By Arthur C. Croft, National Foremen’s Institute 


An executive who has studied griev- 
ance machinery in many organized 
plants compared the procedure apply- 
ing to production workers to a late 
model Cadillac. ‘‘What is done about 
foremen’s grievances, however,” he 
said, “is a 1920 Maxwell.” He pointed 
to the fact that foremen’s gripes 
seem to get nowhere. They tend to 
be repetitive, carrying over from 
year to year, without anything be- 
ing done about them. Although this 
may be overstating the case some- 
what, there is no doubt that manage- 
ment’s attention can be_ profitably 
devoted to the problem. The foreman 
group is too valuable and vitally im- 
portant an element of management 
to allow it to become corroded 
through dissatisfaction or dulled 
through misinformation, 


Classifying Foremen’s Grievances 

The most frequent complaints of 
foremen may be grouped as follows: 

(1) Long Term: Complaints which 
stem from accumulative practices 
and where correction may take a 
relatively long time. Under this head- 
ing would be items such as: wage 
differentials, lack of prerogatives, lit- 
tle chance for promotion. 

(2) Day-to-day: Complaints whose 
sources are conflicts in normal opera- 
tions, problems with maintenance, 
communications, ete., can usually be 
found rather quickly. Corrective ac- 
tion, however, may take some time. 

(3) Personal: Difficulties because of 
personality factors, relations with 
other departments, and reactions to 
superiors. 

Foreman—Angel or Devil 

Much of the management criticism 
leveled at some foremen is justified. 
By and large, however, observers 
agree that industry's foremen repre- 
sent a loyal, diligent force who react 
most favorably to consideration and 
understanding. It is in the intérests 
of increased understanding that the 
following sample grievances are ex- 
hibited. 

The following quotations have been 
picked from recent opinion surveys; 
they are typical of a large percentage 
of ftoremen’s gripes: 

1. Long-Term Grievances of Fore- 
men: 

A. Lack of promotion: Incompre- 
hensible promotion policy. 

Foremen say 

I've been in this job 23 years. 
But whenever a better job has to be 
filled, an outsider gets it.” 

“If you're not a relative you haven't 
got a chance for promotion. .. .” 

Approach: In the majority of cases, 
misinformation or no_ information 
generates misconceptions. Does your 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Since 1937 the 
author of the accompanying article, 
Arthur C. Croft, has been president 
of the National Foremen's Institute, 
Inc., New London, Conn, He helped 
found the organization in 1917. He 
is a past president of the American 
Arbitration Assn., president of the 
Housing Foundation, Inc., New Lon- 
don, and a director of the Western 
Foundry Co., Chicago. Before assum- 
ing his present post, Mr. Croft was 
connected with the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, and the <A. 
W. Shaw Co., Chicago, for a total of 
23 years. 





company have a logical, fair promo- 
tion ladder for foremen? Have the 
foremen been told about it lately? 
Do promotions from foremen ranks 
in the past five years bear out this 
policy ? 

Solution and prevention: Critically 
review present policy and make nec- 
essary changes to make it currently 
equitable. Problem cases, which may 
be used as referral points (‘Look 


ings six months ago asking for our 
ideas about changes in the contract. 
Rehashing same old stuff. They paid 
no attention the last time and they 
won't now...” 

Approach: Gauge the depth and 
width of difficulties created by opera- 
tional clauses in contract. Foremen 
should understand the intent and ap- 
plication of every clause. Trouble- 
some clauses may be wrong—the fore- 
men may be right. A feeling of par- 
ticipation is developed if foremen’s 
reactions are invited. Some foremen’s 


at old Joe ...”), may be dealt with 
on an individual basis. Keep fore- 
men informed. 

B. No voice in Union contract nego- 
tiations. 

Foremen say: 

“You've got to be a lawyer to get 
people to understand those clauses 
about reporting pay, lay-outs and 
standbys. Cause me an awful lot 
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Suggested Selling Sentences for your salespeople. 

It would cost you hundreds of dollars to buy this 
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prejudices form blocks to proper im- 
plementation. 

Solution and prevention: If meet- 
ings are held, someone capable of 
explaining technical points should be 
in charge. If suggestions are accept- 
ed from foremen, disposition of their 
ideas should be reported back to 
them. During negotiations, foremen 
should be kept informed before any- 
one else. After the contract is signed, 
they should be briefed on changes. 

C. The time lag in wage increases. 

Foremen say: 

“The company said it was wrong to 
tie our salaries to union negotiations, 
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so we didn’t get a raise the last two 
times wages were increased. Doesn't 
seem right, somehow .. .” 

“Merit increases are a laugh. I 
haven't had a raise in five years, and 
the department is almost twice as big 
as it was then...” 

“We're expected to work overtime, 
Saturdays and Sundays, if necessary. 
But do we see any extra money?” 

Approach: The pressures of rising 
wages of production workers, and liv- 
ing costs, have caught some foremen 
in a squeeze. Merit increase proce- 
dures might be reviewed, not only in 
relation to former years, but in re- 
lation to the hourly rate curve. The 


maintenance of a 15% or 20% dif- 
ferential is important as a factor in 
foreman leadership and department 
morale. Merit increases, important 
to all foremen, are particularly vital 
to men recently promoted. 

Solution and prevention: Inform 
foremen of your policy and the rea- 
sons for it. Keep them informed on 
changes and why they are made. In- 
form them individually of their exact 
status. Review foremen salaries at 
stated intervals. 

D. Budgets and quotas are mean- 
ingless. 


The most frequently heard griev- 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’s 


now-famous 16-page color 
feature on the many delli- 
cious ways your customers 
can serve your breads. It be- 
gan with the March feature 
and now you can really... 


BENEF fr from this 


forceful new promotion—it’s loaded 
with sales opportunities! 


WANT PROOF? Remember Good 
Housekeeping’s 1950 “Sandwich Manu- 
al”? And the 1951 “Barbecue Cookbook’’? 
Fleischmann Merchandising Plans helped 
bakers everywhere build profits from 
these popular promotions. 


NOW, the 1953 Good Housekeeping fea- 
ture opens up still more ways to convince 
your customers they weed more bread... 
they'll exjoy more bread... they'll find 
it easy to use more bread new ways. 
Fleischmann’s Merchandising Plan tells 
you how to make this a highly profitable 
year ’round promotion too! 


UND os this 


fabulous $158,000 worth 

of free bread promotion 
with the comprehensive 
Fleischmann Merchandising 
Plan, now offered without 
charge through coupon or 
your Fleischmann Man. 








ACT TODAY to get the most benefit out 
of this great new sales opportunity. Send 
the coupon below for your free merchan- 
dising plan. Begin telling your customers 
to begin with your bread NOW! 
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ances arise when foremen who are 
asked to submit budgets and quotas 
find that their recommendations are 
ignored; or when foremen receive ar- 
bitrary figures without prior consul- 
tation. 

“Each year it’s more and more 
production, less and less tospend.. .” 

“Why do they go through the mo- 
tions of asking me? They make up 
their own minds anyhow .. .” 

Approach: Personal horizons are 
frequently limited to one’s own de- 
partment. Overall company problems 
and goals should be interpreted so 
that each foreman understands his 
contribution to the whole. 

Solution and prevention: Whether 
estimates are requested or not, fore- 
men should be given some justifica- 
tion for the figures set for their de- 
partment. Praise or prizes given sole- 
ly on percentage of quotas should be 
supplemented by recognition of good 
performance based on handicaps en- 
countered or bad breaks overcome. 
A personal understanding between 
departments involved should pay di- 
vidends. Through communications, 
formen should never be permitted 
to lose sight of the overall company 
position. 

Il Day-to-day grievances of fore- 
men. 

A. “That (!0*a@Mm@%e¢e!)¢..! main- 
tenance department!” 

One of the sorest spots on fore- 
men is the chafed areas where they 
come in contact with maintenance. 
Perhaps friction is caused by their 
dependence upon that department 
and their lack of control over it. Pres- 
sure for production on foremen is 
constant and any interruption is re- 
sented. If the interruptions cannot be 
blamed on maintenance, at least the 
time taken to make repairs can be 
held against them. 

Too many maintenance depart- 
ments, being in a state of perpetual 
siege by foremen, assume a defensive 
attitude. Being under constant pres- 
sure, they are in no mood to win 
friends and influence people, especial- 
ly foremen. 

If this running fight is in existence, 
bad relations mean loss in efficiency, 
poor morale, more stoppages and 
downtime, excessive maintenance 
costs and higher percentage of sec- 
onds and waste. 

Foremen’s grievances about main- 
tenance are usually directed at: 

1. lack of preventive maintenance 

2. temporary repairs rather than 

thorough jobs 

3. chronic behind-schedule of main- 

tenance department 
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4. allocation of priorities not in 
hands of operations 
5. understaffed maintenance crews 
6. paucity of standby equipment 
7. decisions to repair rather than 
replace machines 
8. substitutions in lieu of specifi- 
cations 
9. favoritism 
Approach: Friction is costly and 
needless. If it is impossible to find 
a completely objective executive to 
survey the situation, consideration 
should be given to using skilled out- 
side help. Traditional lines of auth- 
ority and operation sometimes persist 
in maintenance despite changes 
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in other parts of the plant. Cost 
fact-finding might help give per- 
spective to a revision of the mainten- 
ance department’s organiza ion and 
budget. Understanding each other's 
problems will smooth relationships. 
Methods of reporting and allocation 
of priorities might need review. 
Solution and prevention: Tempor- 
ary betterment can be obtained by 
having group meetings between fore- 
men and maintenance representa- 
tives. Blowing off steam and explan- 
ations will help clear the air. Per- 
manent improvement will come if 
maintenance is geared realistically to 
the needs of the operations depart- 


ments. Some method of hearing and 
acting on foremen’s grievances, as 
well as those from maintenance, 
should be set up with two-way re- 
porting of results. 

B. Lack of information; slowness 
of it when it does come down. 

“It’s embarrassing to find out from 
my men what's going on in the front 
office...” 

“They ask me questions, and I 
feel like a dummy when I can’t give 
them the right answers. Have to run 
upstairs all the time 

Approach: If foremen are to 
function as representatives of man- 
agement, they must know manage- 
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ment's side of every question pertain- 
ing to their duties and their people. 
Informed foremen are better fore- 
men. Speed is as essential as facts, 
a combination of both makes the 
best weapon against rumors. 


Solution and prevention: An opin- 
ion survey will reveal whether or not 
your foremen are getting information 
as often, and as fast, as they need 
it. Some information should be trans- 
mitted daily, some weekly, some at 
longer intervals. Responsibility should 
be assigned to someone for selection 
and dissemination of news items, he 
should see to it that all information 
flows down the line with greatest 
dispatch. 

C. The feeling of not being backed 
up. 

“IT decide to discipline a man, and 
he knows he can reverse my decision 
by appealing higher-up.. .” 

“After I get everything laid out, 
the super comes along and turns it 
all around .. .” 

Approach: Cutting the ground out 
from under a foreman kills his de- 
sire to do a good job and spoils his 
position as leader. However, com- 
plaints localized in one or two depart- 
ments may indicate lack of human- 
relations techniques, or misunder- 
standings or lack of information on 
the part of the foreman. 

Solution and prevention: Fairness 
to worker and foreman alike must 
be maintained to keep loyalty of both. 
Someone not involved directly with 
foremen relationships with higher 
echelons should analyze these griev- 
ances and discuss them with the par- 
ties involved. Adjustments are usu- 
ally made on a personal basis. A 
watchful eye should be kept on re- 
currences of complaints to prevent 
more serious situations from develop- 
ing. 

D. Changes, changes, changes. 

“T get stop orders on jobs where I 
know and my men know that it 
costs more to stop than to finish up 


“It beats me. We had changes on 
one ticket three times in one shift, 
and we left it right where it was 
when we started up on it 

“They never tell me why, they just 
tell me to do it. My people make a 
joke out of it. ‘Hold your hats boys’, 
they yell, ‘Here we go again’ , 

Approach: Someone must judge 
whether changes are justified, or 
whether the welter of commands and 
countercommands is the result of 
poor organization, planning, research 
information, hasty judgments, confu- 
sion or errant stupidity. Explanations 
go far in reconciling foremen and 
their people to what might appear 
to be senseless deviations from orig- 
inal instructions. 

Solution and prevention: Runback 
on some orders that have proved 
troublesome in production, charting 
the backtracking and detours through 
the plant. They can reveal the key 
spots where foul-ups occur, or they 
may be used to illustrate to person- 
nel of concerned departments what 
changes mean to costs and waste. Be- 
ginning at the top have every order 
or change include a brief “why”. 
Let members of the engineering de- 
partment, planning section or re- 
search division tell foremen their 
problems. 

E. Non-cooperative shifts and de- 
partments. 

“The third shift gets the dirty 
end of the stick, and there’s no brass 
around to straighten it out 

“We've got to get the stuff if we 
want to keep operating. They’re 
supposed to bring it to us, but they 
never do...” 

Approach: Minor bottlenecks should 
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THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx« City 
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Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 


On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 
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be cleared for greatest efficiency of 
operation. The faults may lie in meth- 
ods, but they frequently lie in person- 
alities. 

Solution and prevention: A trouble- 
shooter sensitive both to possible 
personal differences as well as prob- 
lems of materials handling and meth- 
ods can save the company time and 
money. Personality problems can 
most often be ironed out with the aid 
of supervision immediately above the 
foreman level. Chronic gripers may 
need individual attention. 

F. Housekeeping chores too great. 

“I sneak back in here on Satur- 
day afternoons and clean up like a 
porter . 

“How can I get production if I 
pull men off the job to clean up?” 

“We've been overcrowded for years. 
No place to put stuff. Yet, they’re al- 
ways on my tail about housekeeping 


Approach: Good housekeeping is 
desirable and necessary, but is it 
creating problems that interfere with 
production, or adding pressure to 
foremen’s problems? Has the com- 
pany done alli it could to make house- 
keeping easy in supplying racks, bins, 
storage space, easy-to-clean surfaces, 

Solution and prevention: Several 
companies have increased their cus- 
todial services and feel that it has 
been a step in the right direction. 
An analysis is necessary before action 
is taken, especially an analysis of how 
hard foremen are ridden by those in 
charge of housekeeping. Foremen 
usually have practical ideas of how 
the situation can be improved and 
their views should form the basis for 
improvement. 

III. Personal grievances of fore- 
men. 

A. By-passing the foreman. 

“The shop steward seems to be the 
big gun in this department. The super 
handles everything and I don’t know 
what happens afterward either. . .” 

“Engineers and time-study men go 
by me like I don’t exist, and can 
they screw up my production...” 

“They (company officials with vis- 
itors) come through here a dozen 
times a week. Sometimes they act 
like detectives hunting for a criminal, 
get my people all nervous. Sometimes 
they kid around with the girls until 
they get the whole line balled up. I 
don’t think they say ‘hello’ to me 
once out of 10 times, and they al- 
most never tell me what they’d like 
to see, or why... .” 

Approach: The foreman’s natural 
concern about everything in his de- 
partment and his pride in it are 
things to be preserved. Normal cour- 
tesy should be observed. 

Solution and prevention: Since of- 
fenders are usually limited to higher- 
ups, pointed remarks at staff meet- 
ings may suffice. Department heads 
should instruct their personnel on 
the reasons why proper procedures 
should be maintained. Such instruc- 
tion should be part of indoctrination 
courses of new employees. 

B. Special privileges assumed. 

“T’'ve got my hands full enforcing 
our ‘No Smoking’ rule. You should 
see the big-shots come in here smok- 
ing, or even lighting up after they 
get into the department. Makes it 
tough for me...” 

“A boy got killed in our freight 
elevator some years ago. Since then 
no passengers allowed; it means dis- 
charge for an operator to carry pas- 
sengers. Except, you know who? The 
president and most of the brass... 
they use them all the time. What are 
you going to do?” 

Approach, solution and prevention: 
Same as above, except who is going 
to tell the president? 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 46 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Too high humidity in the fermen- times used instead of starch in pow- 
tation room will cause tiny drops of dered sugar to keep it from lumping. 
water to condense on the surface of 17. When too much baking powder 
the doughs making them sticky. is used in banana cakes, the cell 

2. Rope in bread is usually due to structure will have a purplish hue. 
unsanitary conditions in the bake 18. The best way to melt. bitter 
shop. chocolate is to place it in the oven 

3. When rolling out pie dough, the at a temperature of about 375° F. 
use of bread flour for dusting pur- 19. Pistachio flavoring can be made 
poses is usually recommended. by mixing together vanilla and al- 

4. Excessively hard water will slow mond extract. 
down the fermentation of a_ bread 20. There are 463 grams in a pound. 
dough. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





5. Puff paste doughs as a rule con- 
tain 50% total fat based on the RAISIN BOARD SETS 
weight of the flour. 
ogo h Te ia a ) BUDGET AT $541,000 
> nk Nowe ee, Oe FRESNO — The California Raisin 
sugar, water and corn syrup are usu- Advi ical il a ox deals 
P nas ‘ f sory ar rate ‘ing 
ally boiled to about 340-342° F. ee ee a es aes 
the 1953-54 crop year under a pre- 
: . : iminar re aling $541,000. Of 
baking powder requires that it pro- liminary stung 7” ane 5 in : ; 
duces at least 14% carbon dioxide this amount 82% a $443,000 will be 
gas. spent on advertising and trade pro- 
motion, 8% will be utilized in the 


7. The government standard for 


8. The flavor of canned apples 


which are flat or insipid can be im- @dministration of the program, in- 
proved by the addition of a little cluding costs incurred by the bureau 
lemon juice. of markets of the State Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, and 10% or 
slightly more than $53,000 remains 
as an unbudgeted reserve. The pre- 
liminary budget was adopted for rec- 
ommendation to the Director of Agri- 
culture at the California Raisin Ad- 

11. Due to the high fat content in visory Board meeting held recently 
powdered whole milk, it’s keeping jn Fresno. 
quality is better than that of pow- Shipments of raisins to the trade 
dered non fat milk solids. in the U.S. and Canada during July 

12. When changing from fresh to totaled 7,702 tons, or 32 tons less 
frozen yolks in making sponge cakes, than the same month a year ago. 
they will beat up better when 4 This was reported by Norman J. 
ounces of water is added to each Katen, manager of the California 
quart of frozen yolks used. Raisin Advisory Board, from inform- 
ation compiled by the Federal raisin 
administrative committee. 

Bulk movement was up 66 tons 
during the month while packaged 
shipments declined 98 tons. Total 
accumulative shipments for the 
10 month period, September through 


9. A high grade molasses contains 
about 60% total sugars. 

10. It is not a good practice to 
dissolve malt and yeast together in 
water when making bread doughs. 


13. Cookie doughs made by mach- 
ine require more mixing after the 
flour is added than those mixed by 
hand 

14. Rye flour should be aged more 
than 90 days in order to improve the 


flavor. ; June, are 126,295 tons, or 414 tons 
15. On an average, the baking loss” over the similar period last season 

of bread is figured at about 8 to 10%. and well ahead of any year since 
16. Tri-calcium phosphate is some- 1946. 








AIB CONSUMER SERVICE—Here are the members of the consumer service 
staff of the American Institute of Baking. They are (left to right): Margaret 
Gibson, test kitchen home economist; Ruth Clarke, test kitchen supervisor; 
Margaret Delaney, nutritionist; Ellen H. Semrow, director, consumer service 
department; Mary K. Moore, director of publicity; and Helena M. Hunt, 
publicist. These are the women who, as a part of the Bakers of America 
Program operation, produce the material reaching newspaper and magazine 
food editors, radio and TV editors, school teachers, nutritionists, home econ- 
omists and many others. 
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Here, in af area of some 600 square miles of Southern Idaho,.in the heart of 
the Snake River Valley, grows a purebred variety of soft white Spring Wheat 
—the kind that produces flour unequaled for whiteness, flavor and tender- 


ness of gluten, and capable of carrying a high ratio of sugar and shortening. 


In the area where this unique variety of wheat is produced, we operate 
more than 50 country stations from which we distribute clean, treated seed 
each spring. Late each summer, we receive the harvested crop. Thus, through 
a controlled program, purebred seed is planted year-after-year, thereby assur- 
ing us of a constant and uniform supply of this outstanding wheat which is 


used exclusively for the milling of our famous... 


PIRES PEAR sour 


te COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY =§ General O/fices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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Progress Through Research 
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Where Research Lags, Industry Fails, AIB Speaker Claims 


Just short of three years ago I had 
the privilege of being present at the 
dedication of this new building of 
the American Institute of Baking. As 
i matter of fact, I spoke at the an- 
nual convention of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. that year, 1950, which took 
place at about the same time. It 
was appropriate that the keynote of 
the convention that year was “prog- 
ress through research.” This theme 


By George H. Coppers 


tied in well with the dedication of the 
institute. 

Every once in a while a conven- 
tion theme strikes a really significant 
note. Most of them are just so much 
eyewash. Like “Over the Top in 53” 
and “On to Victory in 53” you 
know what I mean. But that year 
the bakers really hit it on the nose. 
The history of all industry has been 
a history of progress through re- 
search—and, I might add, failures 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“*rvan 


is the 


Statt of Life™’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 











This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 
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have been largely through lack of 
research. 

I shall not soon forget the con- 
vention that year. The dedication 
of the institute marked an important 
milestone in the progress of the bak- 
ing industry. Also, at that convention 
I got my notes mixed up and almost 
didn’t finish the keynote speech. I 
don’t remember whether your presi- 
rent, Howard Hunter, was there or 
not. If he was, I am surprised that 
he asked me here today. That was 
a very grueling experience. I felt a 
little better the other night when I 
saw the President of the U.S. get 
himself in the same fix. 

I said that the dedication of the 
institute marked an_ important 
milestone in the progress of the bak- 
ing industry. I felt that way because 
there was then and there still is 
much to be done in the improvement 
of our methods and our processes 
in this industry before we catch up 
with some of the younger industries. 
We are one of the oldest industries 
in the world, yet only recently have 
we come to look upon bakers as 
scientists rather than artists. You 
who are completing your courses now 
will not suffer from frustration. You 
will have no trouble finding worlds 
to conquer. You are running right 
into a real challenge. 


Research Expenditure 

Since 1930 the total amount of ex- 
penditures for all forms of research 
in the U.S. has increased from about 
$150 million to well over a billion 
dollars annually. This includes all 
forms of research, in industry, in 
government departments and in uni- 
versities. And while medical researc} 
prolongs the life of people, industrial 
research shortens the life of things. 
That is to say, the result of re- 
search is the development of new 
and better and cheaper product 
These replace the old ones. The rate 
of obsolescence increases in propor- 
tion to the increase in research. You 
are fortunate enough to complete 
your studies at a time when the pace 
is the fastest in all history and it is 
increasing 


Research and the Baking Industry 


What does all this mean to you and 
to the baking industry? Simply this 
We can be sure that things will be 


! HANDY WAY 
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different tomorrow. As long as the 
world continues to progress, change 
is as certain as death and taxes. And 
if our industry or our particular com- 
pany is to be in the picture tomorrow, 
we shall have to keep ourselves in 
shape so that we are adaptable to 
change. Essentially the quality that 
makes us adaptable to change is 
youth. And that is where you come 
in. A student regardless of his age is 
always young. 

In this matter of age, business 
bodies enjoy a striking advantage 
over humans. Years need not make 
them old. The youth or age of a hu- 
man body is, at least to some extent, 
affected by years. When the human 
body is old sudden changes, like cold 
weather, or cold water, or cold winds, 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of a talk de- 
livered by George H. Coppers at the 
commencement exercises of the 
American Institute of Baking last 
spring. Mr. Coppers is president of 
the National Biscuit Co. He began 
as an office boy with NBC in 1920. 
In following years he studied law 
while continuing a steady rise in the 
company he has headed since 1945. 
He is active in the projects and ac- 
tivities of various baking, banking 
and legal organizations. He lives in 
Englewood, N.J,. 





are likely to kill it. When it is young 
it can stand those changes. A _ busi- 
ness body can remain young indefin- 
itely, it can stay healthy and profit- 
able indefinitely, if it takes, far 
enough in advance, the steps that will 
keep it agile and adaptable to change. 
Here again is where you come in. 
You and the institute. Because the 
most important steps that any busi- 
ness can take in the process of keep- 
ing young, agile and adaptable to 
change are along the lines of re- 
search. 


Research—a State of Mind 

Dr. Kettering said that research is 
a high-hat word that scares a lot of 
people but it shouldn't. It is nothing 
but a state of mind. It is a friendly, 
welcoming attitude toward change. 
It is going out and looking for change 
instead of waiting for it to happen. 
For us practical people in the baking 
business it is an effort to do things 
better, an effort to stay young, an 
effort to see to it that we have for 
sale the products the consumer will 
want to buy tomorrow. It is a “to- 
morrow” rather than a “yesterday” 
type of mind. 

Research is a manifestation of dis- 
satisfaction with things as they are. 
When the management of a business 
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supplies the four corners of the world with top-quality flour from the center of 
America’s great wheat belt. People the world over are reaping the benefits of the 
carefully processed flour that has given The Kansas Milling Company their world- 


wide reputation as top-quality millers. 


The hansas Milling Company: Wichita, hansas 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 
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Baking is a big business. There is a 


lot of capital investment behind every 
loaf on the market today. So, it is 
wise for a baker to protect that invest- 
ment by extra care in the quality of 
his bread. Thoughtful bakers who 
i. realize this are the best customers of 
/\ RODNEY flours. Experience has taught 
them that RODNEY quality is always 
at the top, day after day without fail. 
Try a RODNEY brand and you will, 


as so many bakers do, standardize on 
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George H. Coppers 


is no longer dissatisfied, when it be- 
gins to feel complacent, when it no 
longer worries about the future, when 
it no longer spends any sleepless 
nights, when it becomes sleek and fat 
and comfortable—that is the time to 
sell it short. Julius Caesar said that 
he liked to have about him sleek 
men—men who sleep a’nights. Yon 
Cassius had a lean and hungry look. 
That type of man is dangerous. What 
business needs is more of the rest- 
less, lean and hungry-looking dan- 
gerous type. 

Research is a gamble and an adven- 
ture, both for the same reason. You 
never know when you start where 
you are going to come out. Frequent- 
ly you come up with something you 
weren't expecting to find. Of one 
thing you may be sure. No research 


project was ever completely unsuc- 
cessful. Some knowledge is always 
turned up along the route even 


though the ultimate goal of the proj- 
ect is not reached. Also, one discov- 
ery often leads to another or at least 
points out the need for another. 

Dr. Kettering, probably the great- 
est researcher of our times, tells the 
story of two of his boys who were 
working to discover a universal sol- 
vent. They were working in a small 
shop beside the road and a farmer, 
whose car had broken down, came in 
to use the telephone. Noticing all 
the complicated apparatus the farm- 
er asked the boys what they were 
doing. The boys said “We are work- 
ing on a universal solvent.” “What's 
that?” asked the farmer. “It’s a 
substance that will dissolve anything” 
said the young scientists. “What are 
you going to keep it in?” asked the 
farmer. 

My background is not scientific and 
when I find myself up here talking 
about research I am reminded of the 
great scientist who was observing th2 
heavens through a very large and 
complicated telescope. An admiring 
group of young students were stand- 
ing around him in a circle. Finally 
the great man said, “I think it is 
going to rain.” A breathless young 


student asked, “Why do you think 
so, professor?"’ The professor said 
“Because my feet hurt.” My back- 


ground is not scientific, but I do try 
to be practical. I want very much for 
this industry and my company to be 
in the picture tomorrow 


Three Courses for Research 
Research in our industry takes 
roughly three courses. Product re- 
search which is a quest for new and 
better products, mechanical research 
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which is aimed at the development of 
new and more efficient processes and 
market research which is an effort to 
discover what sort of products the 
people want or what they like best. 
If I may use my own company for 
a moment just by way of illustration. 
A few years ago we built a modern 
food laboratory complete with a small 
band oven. We built up the Jabora- 
tory staff from five to more than fifty 
in a very few years and when we 
have found the qualified men we need 
it will be much larger than that. Not 
that I think that this is large, even 
for the food business. I cite it merely 
to indicate how our thinking about 


the importance of Research has 
changed in a very few years. Just a 
few years ago a laboratory to us was 
merely a place to test the quality of 
raw materials. We now look upon it 
as the birthplace for new products 
and for new uses of raw materials. 

It is hard to compare the relative 
value of different types of research 
but in the baking business I would 
put a very high value on mechanical 
research. I say this because I believe 
that there is more room for improve- 
ment along this line in our industry 
than in many others. This may be 
a way of saying that up to now we 
have not progressed as far as we 


33 
might have. Well, I think that is 
true. And for you that is good. As I 


said before, you will not run out ot 
worlds to conquer. 

Again if you will pardon me for 
using my own company as an illustra- 
tion. A few years ago we set up in 
our engineering department a mech- 
anical development division. The sole 
responsibility of this group is to im- 
prove our mechanical processes, prin- 
cipally by the development of new 
machinery. The theory of this proj- 
ect is that if you expect to get some- 
thing done you must pinpoint the re- 
sponsibility for it. If you depend on 


your regular engineers, with their 
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rye bread volume, 
improved grain— 
simplified produc- 
tion. Seven types 
available. 
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Stabilizer 
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stabilizer and 
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Culture 
Conditions 
dough for per- 
fect fermenta- 
tion. Extends tol- 
erance of dough. 
Whitens crumb 
color. 


Brosoft 
A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier). 


Brolite 
For better 
Cakes, Cookies, 
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Pie Dough 
Culture 
Makes a drier 
dough _ with 
improved ma- 
chining quali- 
ties. Produces 
a rich, flaky 
crust with improved color. Re- 
duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts. 


flavor in 

Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings, etc. 
different 
and percent- 
ages of buttered culture. 








White and Cocoa 

Fudge Bases 

For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and But- 
ter Cream icings of better flavor, 
easier handling. Economical. 





Other Brolite products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier. 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop. 
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to our problems for too long become 
too expert on what cannot be done. 
What we need is more young people 
who don’t know about all these things 
that can’t be done. 

My company is largely engaged in 
the production of biscuit and crack- 
ers. For years in our industry we 
knew that we could not pack Saltine 
type crackers automatically. We 
knew that the product was too fragile 
to be packed by machines. Well, some 
of the young fellows in this mechani- 
cal development division that I have 
just told you about didn’t know that 
So they produced a machine that 
would do the trick and we are now 


HITE BREAD 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 


20 North Wacker Drive 


packing our Premium Saltines auto- 

matically. 
Somebody defined research, 

ticularly applied research such as we 


par- 


in industry engage in, as the job of 
finding out today what we will b 
making tomorrow when the 
has lost its taste for our present line 


public 


The job of market research is to find 
out what the public wants today and 
if possible what they are going to 
want tomorrow. This is not by any 
means an exact science. You all know 
that test panels and surveys are not 
infallible. They require careful plan- 
ning and careful interpretation or 
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they will come up with the 


answer. 


wrong 
A group made a survey of men’s 
and women’s colleges. They found 
that the average Princeton graduate, 
10 years out of college, had three 
children. On the other hand, the av- 
erage Vassar graduate, 10 years out 
of college, had two. From this they 
concluded that men have more chil- 
dren than women do. 

With all its faults, however, 
are better off with our market 
search technique of today than we 
were before we had any. I well re- 
member a time in my company when 
a bunch of fellows called a marketing 
committee met once a week, smoked 
cigars until the air in the room would 
choke you, and, while in this pleasant 
state of near-asphyxiation, tasted new 
products, and competitors’, to 
decide whether the housewife would 
like them. They usually decided she 
wouldn't. 


we 
re- 


ours 


Curiosity 

I said that dissatisfaction with 
things as they are is the basis of all 
research. That and curiosity. Dissat- 
isfaction and curiosity are youthful 
traits. Here again is where you come 
in. A student is always young. 

I hope your curiosity gets you 
further than it did the little boy who 
was riding in a bus with his father 
who was busy reading a newspaper. 
They passed a statue of a man on a 
horse and the little boy said, ‘Daddy, 
who is that man on the horse?” His 
father shrugged and went on reading. 
Soon they passed the public library 
and the boy asked again, ‘Daddy, 
what is that building?’ The father 
said he didn’t know. They came to 
Grant’s tomb same th ng. Finally 
the little boy said, ‘‘Daddy, am I an- 
noying you?” The father said “Cer- 
tainly not. How do you expect to 
learn anything if you don’t ask ques- 
tions ?’ 

Young people are more dissatisfied 
with the present and more curious 
about the future than older people. 
This is perhaps natural. Young peo- 
ple have a longer future to be curious 
about. And the conditions of the 
present are not usually of their mak- 
ing so they have no reason necessar- 
ily to be satisfied with them. 


Youth 

I believe that top-management to- 
day realizes that if our businesses are 
to be kept young, agile, curious and 
adaptable to change, the motive pow- 
er, the drive, must come from the 
bottom. Business organizations are 
like plants. They get their nourish- 
ment from the roots. They grow from 
the bottom up or they dry up and 
blow away. So with a business. If the 
fellows down the line start keeping 
their necks in the business will dry 
up and blow away. So it is not enough 
for you young fellows to be dissatis- 
fied and curious. You must make your 
dissatisfaction and _ curiosity felt 
When we were little boys we used to 
thrill to the story of the Charge of 
the Light Brigade. Theirs not to rea- 
son why, theirs but to do and die. 
And so they rode into the valley of 
death. That was really very stupid 
Somebody should have told the head- 
man that he had gotten his signals 
mixed. Blind loyalty, like blind any- 
thing else, is no good. We do much 
better with our eyes open. 

Summary 

And so to summarize briefly: 

1. The progress of industry runs 
hand in hand with the progress of 
research. Where research languishes, 
industry dies. Gen. David Sarnoff, 
chairman of the board of RCA, said 
that a little while ago. 

2. Research is the result of dissat- 
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isfaction and curiosity and these are 
youthful traits. Busines needs the 
dissatisfaction and the curiosity of 
youth. That dissatisfaction and cur- 
iosity of youth must find its way up 
ind make itself felt at the top level 
of management. 

3. A student is always young. 

1. We must realize that the form 
of organization chart that we are ac- 
customed to look at presents a mis- 
leading picture of how a good organ- 
ization really works. We see the presi- 
dent sitting on the top, the vice presi- 
dents in a line under him and so on 
down to the fellows who do the work. 
[t appears that the flow is from the 
top down. I suppose we think of the 


Missin 
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law of gravity controlling the situa- 
tion. Actually, the situation is the 
reverse. If it is the law of gravity 
that misleads us, we should turn the 
chart upside down. The growth, the 
ideas, the drive, should be coming 
from the bottom up. 

5. And finally, let us not become too 
certain about too many things too 
early in our lives. Let us not be too 
anxious to get everything settled in 
our minds. Let us have the courage to 
doubt and keep looking for a better 
way through research. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
A. C. MUIR PROMOTED 
NEW YORK—Alexander C. Mui: 
has been appointed manager of the 











research and statistics department of 
B. W. Dyer & Co. Mr. Muir served 
as assistant manager of the depart- 
ment for more than five years under 
the late Milton L. Huber. Before 
coming with B. W. Dyer & Company, 
Mr. Muir was a research statistician 
for 15 years with Standard & Poor’s 
Corp. 


———= BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRETZEL BAKERS PLAN 
CONVENTION OCT. 18-20 


SILVERDALE, PA.— Ralph Ken- 
nedy, president of the National Pret- 
zel Bakers Institute, has announced 
that the annual convention of pretzel 
bakers will be held Oct. 18-20 in the 
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Women Will Buy 
“Just Because” 


OTTAWA—Researchers have 
come up with a variety of rea- 
sons why women buy. But one 
prominent retailer has his own 
reasons and they were import- 
ant enough for W. R. Walton, 
Jr., president of the Canadian 
Association of Consumers, to re- 
veal to a meeting of the Can- 
adian Dietic Assn. here. Rea- 
sons why women buy, this mer- 
chant says, are: Because hubby 
says they mustn’t. Because no- 
body has one like it. Because 
everybody has one. Because it 
makes them look thin. Because 
it’s imported—it must be good. 
Because it’s going to be scarce. 
Because it’s pretty. Because it’s 
a bargain. Just because. 











Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
A feature of the meeting will be 
a six month report by Robert Knox, 
New York public relations director, 
on the publicity program of the in- 
stitute. Its purpose is to tell the 
consumer how pretzels can be com- 
bined with other foods to make them 

a regular feature at meal time. 

Mr. Kennedy points out that this 
year’s convention will be a “work- 
shop” with panel discussions cover- 
ing all phases of pretzel baking. ‘“‘A 
better pretzel is always the aim of 
every progressive pretzel baker,” says 
Mr. Kennedy, “and the Institute is 
doing everything possible to help its 
members produce the best pretzel 
possible.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HERBERT GROSS PROMOTED 
LOUISVILLE Herbert Gross, 

sales supervisor at the Strietmann 

Biscuit Co. here has been named di- 

vision manager at Bluefield, Va. He 

will have charge of sales, distribution 
and warehousing in four states. 














Fred N. Symes 


JOINS AMF—Fred N. Symes has 
joined American Machine & Foundry 
Co, as western Canadian sales rep- 
resentative of AMF’s bakery division, 
it has been announced by Morehead 
2atterson, AMF board chairman and 
president. A former major in the Can- 
adian Army with more than 20 years 
experience in the baking industry, 
Mr. Symes will make his headquart- 
ers in Vancouver, B.C. All spare parts 
and service for western Canada will 
continue to be furnished out of AMF’s 
west coast service depot in San Fran- 
cisco. 
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its 2 well known fact - 
Anheuser-Busch Bakers Yeast 
has highest uniformity 
pound after pound after pound. 
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INTERSTATE DISPAY—This photo-montage, incorporating 23 views, is the 
final decorative touch in the new western division offices of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Los Angeles. This montage is in the reception room. Principal pieces of 
equipment used in bread production are combined with the Interstate trade 
names to present a synthesis of the operations of the western division. Brand 
names represented are Weber’s Log Cabin, and Four-S breads and Dolly 
Madison cakes, 





ARBA Points to °54 Meeting 


* * * * * 


x zk & & & -t 


Thie Editorial Outlines °53 Progress 


CINCINNATI Encouraged by a 
highly successful 1953 convention, the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
are making strides toward staging 
one that to show even 
“more in '54."" That's the opinion of 
William F. Thie, ARBA president, as 
expressed in a guest editorial written 
for the latest issue of Vitality News, 
publication of General Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Thie reminds retail bakers of 
the benefits derived from being “part- 
ners in progress and profit’’ and that 
is the title he selected for his guest 
editorial. Here it is in full: 

That retail bakers are definitely 
marching forward was evidenced by 
the large attendance, nearly 2,500 
registrations, and the genuine spirit 
of enthusiasm which prevailed at the 
recent ARBA Convention & Exhibi- 
tion in the Kiel Auditorium in St. 
Louis. This not only represents faith 
and confidence for future growth and 
progress but it also indicates a tre- 
mendous interest in the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America as the ad- 
dition of some 300 new members, 
added during the past 60 days, will 
further testify 

Encouraging, too, was the interest 
and participation of a fine group of 
young men in one of the convention 
They planned the session, 
organized and conducted it like vet- 
erans. They, as retail bakery owners 


promises 


sessions 


and operators, told us how they feel 





MR. RETAIL BAKER 


Anywhere — U. S. A. 


ARBA Members 
are 
Partners 
in 
Progress & Profit 
Why Not You? 


If you are not an A.R.B.A. partner, 
get the complete facts so that you 
can see how easy it is to join for 
your progress and profit. Write, 
phone or wire 





Associated WAIL BAKERS OF AMERICA 
ated ae 


about the future and gladdened the 
hearts of the oldsters in the audience 
with their considerable understand- 
ing of problems and practical recom- 
mendations they offered for sur- 
mounting them. 

Contributing greatly to the over- 
all spirit of this successful conven- 
tion were the business sessions the 
women organized and executed so 
splendidly. Wife, mother, sister or 
daughter—the women are powerful 
arms which constantly contribute to 
the success of a vast majority of re- 
tail bakeries. To forego social fea- 
tures for intensive business sessions 
as the women did at this convention 
is just another indication of the pre- 
vailing spirit of progress and confi- 
dence in the retail branch of our 
industry. 

This spirit must continue—it must 
be utilized fully to mold ourselves 
into a powerful unit. Once united we 
can accelerate our action to impress 
upon Mrs. Homemaker, Everywhere, 
U. S. A., that we deserve her respect 
and confidence. How do we do it? Sell 
hard the fine products we make in 
the stores we operate; point up the 
character and quality of our prod- 
ucts, the fine wholesome ingredients 
we use and the skilled workmanship 
employed; cooperate with our fellow 
bakers at the local and state levels, 
remembering always that we are 
partners, not competitors; and last, 
but by no means least, support the 
retail branch at the national level by 
becoming a member of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. This will 
result in a strong united association 
geared for accomplishments which 
will attain the goals impossible for 
us to reach as individuals regardless 
of how rugged we are. 

May we count you as a partner 
you're cordially invited to join the 
ranks of partners in progress and 
profit in ARBA. 

Vas You Efer in Zinzinnati? We 
are looking forward to meeting you 
and your family in 1954. We'll show 
you more in '54. 


Ward's Pittsburgh 
Plant Gets Tribute 


PITTSBURGH—A half century of 
progress in Pittsburgh and the Pitts- 
burgh plant manager's 49 years with 
the company were the occasion of a 





festive dinner and program given by 
the Ward Baking Co., New York, 
recently. 

It was in 1903 when Ward Baking 
Co. built what was then one of the 
country’s most modern bakeries in 
Pittsburgh. It was the year that the 
firm abandoned the old hand methods 
and imported machinery from Eng- 
land which made 700 loaves an hour. 

Harry W. Cramer, present plant 
manager, who started with Ward 49 
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years ago, has assisted in the growth 
of his branch to where it now pro- 
duces 10,000 loaves an hour. 

Paying tribute to Mr. Cramer was 
Ward's president, Edward A. Mc- 
Laughlin, Pittsburgh Mayor David L. 
Lawrence and other civic officials. 

Ward's Pittsburgh branch, it is 
said, was the first to produce enriched 
bread in the U. S. and in 1904 first 
used billboard advertising for bakery 
products. 





Planes to Pie 





New Electronic Instrument 
Records Dough Consistency 


MINNEAPOLIS Electronic in- 
struments, usually associated with 
such industries as aviation and muni- 
tions, have found their place in the 
baking field, claims the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Dough mix- 
ing can now be controlled by elec- 
tronic instruments which measure 
and record the proper end point in 
dough consistency, the firm states. 

Dough mixing problems, such as 
the necessary changes in mix time 
and often in formulas, are common 
to every baker. While the Minneapolis 
company points out that the usual 
laboratory methods of testing each 
new lot of flour and test mixing are 
reliable, they are “time-consuming 
and lack scientific exactness.” 

Graph 

Through the use of special indus- 
trial instruments recently developed 
by Minneapolis-Honeywell’s industri- 
al division it is now possible to make 
a graph of dough consistency so that 
the point of maximum consistency 
can be determined by looking at the 
chart record. The essence of the 
operation lies in the fact that mixer 
motor load is directly related to the 
consistency of the dough being mixed. 
A specially designed power-metering 
“ElectroniK” strip chart potentiom- 
eter is utilized to measure the pow- 
er being consumed by the mixer 
motor and produce a graphic record 
of consistency build up. 

This dough consistency is recorded 
in the form of a curve on a chart 
which the baker can easily learn to 


interpret according to its shape and 
direction. Mixing can then be stopped 
at the desired point. The operator is 
also able to make immediate adjust- 
ments in the dough formula or in the 
mixing time to compensate for 


changes in a new batch of flour. The 
curve also shows the number of mixes 
in a given time, the time of loading, 
mixing and emptying, and the time 
between batches. 





CONSISTENCY — Dough mixture 
consistency is recorded on this instru- 
ment designed by the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. The elec- 
tronic recorder indicates the power 
required to break the dough free of 
the mixer arms as the properly mixed 
dough is discharged. 





OVEN RECORDS—A section of the master instrument panel at a bakery in 
Miami, Fla., shows the multi-point ElectroniK potentiometer at top center 
which records temperature of each of four oven zones. The recording tacho- 
meter at bottom center records and indicates speed of the oven in minutes 
of baking time. The electronic devices were devised by the Minncapolis-Honey- 


well Regulator Co. 
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TF ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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Lang’s Bakery, Morris, Minn., has 
been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Lang to Robert Norman. 


Strand Baking Co., Marshalltown, 
lowa, recently was the subject of a 
full page spread in the Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Times-Republican. Eight pic- 
tures told the story of bread-making 
in the bakery’s modern plant. Clar- 
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ence E. Cramer owns the bakery and 
Rudy Vajgert is executive vice presi- 
dent. 

s 


Russell and Joyce Lichtenwalter 


are the new owners of the City 
Bakery, Lexington, Neb. 
38 


Leo M. Hollingsworth has been 
named to succeed Walter R. Atwood 


King g the Baker’s Doorbell 





as Milwaukee district sales manager 
of Omar, Inc. Mr. Hollingsworth was 
formerly assistant sales manager for 
Omar at Indianapolis. 
eS 

Hoheisel’s Bakery, Norway, Mich., 
has been sold by Paul Hoheisel to 
Richard Anderson, an employee of 
the bakery for the past seven years. 
Mr. Hoheisel, a son of the bakery’s 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 








ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


:.. times like these it is a pleasure to be milling 
flour with enough wheat storage capacity behind 


the mill. The miller who gets and stores the good 


wheat when it moves doesn’t need to fight the 


cash wheat market all year long. HUNTER flours 


are unusually well fortified in this respect with 


storage capacity sufficient for 10 months’ milling. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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founder, John Hoheisel, has retired. 
The bakery opened 50 years ago. 
e 

Erwin R. Nitz, formerly retail sales 
supervisor at Milwaukee, has been 
named branch manager for Omar, 
Inc., at Anderson, Ind. 

@ 

Orval Larson, Larson Bakery, 
Wenatchee, Wash., has filed a suit 
for $8,412.02 damages against the 
Wenatchee Gas Co. Mr. Larson 
charges the company is responsible 
for a gas explosion which occurred in 
1952. He claims that the gas com- 
pany sold him a defective oven and 
failed to properly adjust it. 

@ 


N. J. Schmidt, identified in the 
Milwaukee retail bakery scene for 
the past 30 years, has sold his shop 
at 2243 South Muskego Ave. and is 
temporarily retiring from active busi- 
ness. Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt operated 
the Muskego Ave. shop for 25 years. 
Mr. Schmidt has served as president 
and secretary of the Milwaukee Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. and was elected 
vice president this year. The Schmidt 
shop has been purchased by Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester R. Ulatowski. 

2 

W. Clark Evans has been elected 
president of Carr-Consolidated Bis- 
cuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. J. B. Carr 
continues as chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer. 

e 

A spokesman for 25 Greater Boston 
bakers protested to Gov. Herter that 
enforcement of the Sunday Blue Law 
is hurting their business. “The bak- 
ing industry is more vital to the pub- 
lic on Sunday than taverns and bars,” 
declared Frank Argus, proprietor of 
the Argus Bakery. 

e 

Topp's Bakery, White Plains, N. Y., 
recently installed a 176-pan, 8-door 
freezer. 

J 

John Krosschell has purchased 
Harold's Pastry Shop, Lake Park, 
Iowa. 


Ferguson's Bakery, Ames, Iowa, 
held open house and served free cof- 
fee and pastries to celebrate the 
opening of its new shop. 

2 

Elmer's Bakery, La Moure, N. D., 
is expected to open about Oct. 1, ac- 
cording to Elmer Kuch, owner. A new 
building is under construction. 

® 

Pan-O-Gold Bread Co. is construct- 
ing a $20,000 warehouse and office at 
Madison, S. D. 

e 

Trausch Baking Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
is building an addition to its plant, 
according to John Mohr, manager. 
New equipment is also being added 
by the firm. 


Teddy's Pastry Shop has been 
opened by Al Teddy in Great Falls, 
Mont. Bill Burris is the head baker. 

® 


Shirley and John Krysan are now 
operating the Quality Bakery, 
Marengo, Iowa. 


An explosion caused minor damage 
at the Barney Baron & Sons Food 
Store, Sioux City, Towa. 

@ 

John S. Littlejohn has been named 
sales manager of the bread and cake 
division of the Perfection Biscuit Co., 
Fort Wayne, according to H. L. Popp, 
president. He succeeds John F. Kroe- 
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RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Uniformity 





yours always with... 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker 
GRAHAM KING—100%s 


_low viscosity sakeleLs 


PASTRY KING- 


// 


the priceless quality in flour 


ANGELIT ——cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie 


and doughnut flour 
ry elolale ha saolels 


oft wheat graham 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








“ROCK RIVER” @@ ‘ ° “OLD TIMES” 
——— BLODGETT’S” RYE wcts: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS. * 
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Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








es “ 
Golden Loaf” thaw 
Bran 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 


s Our 
= 





. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ 








Kansas City, Mo. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





mer, who resigned. Mr. Littlejohn 
has been with the company since 1940 
as advertising manager. 

“e 

Construction is being completed on 
the new building to house the Quality 
Bakery, Albuquerque. 

* 

Bill Breenfield has reopened the 

Bowman (N. D.) Bakery. 
* 

Bank deposits totaling $379 were 
stolen from his bakery truck, re- 
ported the driver, Bill Goodin, Las 
Cruces, N. M. 

® 


Lester M. Lund is the new owner 
of the Sanitary Bakery, Blue Earth, 
Minn. Operating it are Mr. and Mrs. 
tay Wooldridge. 


tichard Israel, a baker at the Lor- 
ing Home Bakery, Minneapolis, was 
injured in an explosion which caused 
about $2,000 in damages to equip- 
ment in the bakery. 

e 

“Miss Sunbeam of the Black Hills 
for 1953” is Alice Jean Elder, 3% 
years old, Rapid City, S. D. Swander’s 
Sunbeam Bakery will sponsor her in 
the U. S. contest. 

é 

A business name has been filed for 
the Anzio Pizza Baking Co., Buffalo, 
by Robert A. Rocchio. 

) 

John E. Johnson has_ reopened 
the Community Bakery in Spring- 
field, Tl. 

e 

The Eureka Ozark Foods Co. 
Eureka Springs, Ark., has gone into 
production at its new bunny pie plant 
in that city, producing 2,000 pies a 
day. 

= 

At Chelan, Wash., Bob’s Home 
Bakery is in operation under the new 
management of Robert Danilson. 

i) 

Featuring middle European special 
ties, Balint and Julianna Dusz have 
opened their new bakery in the 
Burien district of Seattle. 

2 

Scott Lindsay is the new owner of 
of the Home Bakery, Chewelah, 
Wash., formerly owned by H. C 
Burke. 

e 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Burt have 
taken over the City Bakery, Florence, 
Ore., formerly owned by Elsworth 
Halsey. 

The National Biscuit Co. has 
moved K. C. Wojahn from the Salt 
Lake office to become sales branch 
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manager in the Portland, Ore., area. 
Mr. Wojahn replaces Ben Aspergren, 
who is moving to a similar post in 
Fresno, Cal. 

@ 

Claussen’s Bakery, Inc., plans to 
build a $20,000 all-steel warehouse on 
the company’s property at 1587 Broad 
St., Augusta, Ga. The new storage 
structure will be 60x128 ft. 

e 

A business name has been filed for 
the Russo Bakery, Buffalo, by Bene- 
detto Russo and Angelo N. Russo. 

@ 

For making a 2l-year record for 
safe driving, W. F. Behrensen was 
awarded a diamond pin by the Colum 
bia Baking Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

a 

Jonesy’s Snack Bar & Pastry Shop 
is 2 new bakery opened by Ernest 
Jones in Miami. 

i 

After operating Coleman's Brkery, 
Melbourne, Fla., for the past 14 
years, Harold L. Coleman has sold 
out to Thomas Jones and Charles 
Fincisen. 


Wonder Bakeries has announced 
plans for erection of an addition to 
its plant in Utica, N. Y¥. James Well- 
ington, maneger in Utica, sa’'d work 
will begin in September. It will aug- 
ment ofiice space and provide better 
load:ng facilities. 

S 

Tastee Donut Shop, Providence, 
R. I., has been registered as owned 
by the Donut Shop, Inc., with Peter 
Lakos as secretary 

? 

Lydia F. King has started the Oak 

Hill Bakery in Providence, R. I. 
& 

Cake Box Bakeries, Inc., Kansas 
City, is building a structure to house 
its fifth retail store, a bakery and its 
reneral offices, with 11,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. 

e 

Kielb’s Quality Bakeshop, Harrison, 
N. J., has recently installed a fifth 
deep freezer and now has a total 
freezing capacity of 528 pans. The 
shop is operated by Eddie Kielb 

e 

Leite Bros. Pastry Shop is a new 
shop recently opened at Milford, 
Mass. 


A 10-door, 220-pan freezer has been 
installed in the Butter Krisp Bakery, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

2 

The Gelinas Bros. Bakery, Man- 
chester, N. H., has been sold to David 
Lamontague, proprietor of the Red 





FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 





Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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Arrow Restaurant in that city. The 
plant will be used to bake pastries 
for the restaurant which lost its 
central baking department in a re- 
cent $100,000 fire 
I 
Colony Bakeshop, Breton Woods, 
N. J., recently installed a new mixer 
and other shop equipment. 
8 
Mr. and Mrs. George Krum re- 
cently opened the Bay Colony Bakery, 
Whitefish Bay, Wis., and all new 
equipment has been installed. 
2 
Fendler's Bakery, Scarsdale, N. Y., 
s installing a second deep freeze unit. 
2 
The 25th anniversary of Russell 
Willenborg as president of Shur-Good 
Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, was observed 
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with a dinner at Hotel Alms at which 
he was presented with a plaque by 
the firm's 60 employees. 
wo 

Michael J. Colacurcio, production 
manager, Strietmann Biscuit Co., 
Cincinnati, has been elected president 
of the Engineering Society of Cin- 
cinnati. 


Several hundred bakers in the Cin- 
cinnati area and their families en- 
joyed an annual picnic at Ludlow, 
Ky. Entertainment, sports contests 
and a chicken dinner were the high- 
lights. 

& 

Two northern Kentucky bakers re- 
cently installed new equipment—La- 
tonia Bakery, Covington, operated by 
Charles Petty, and the Fairfield 





Bakery, Bellevue, owned by John 
Kayser. 
s 

Joseph Fernando has opened Joe’s 
Bakery, Pompano Beach, Fla. He was 
formerly employed by the Jacques 
Pastry Shop, Miami Beach. 

* 

Opened three years ago by Joseph 
G. Niebauer, the Lakewood Pastry 
Shop has moved to a new location 
at 3437 W. Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 

6 

A new branch store has been opened 
by the Peter Pulakos Bakery in the 
G. Daniel Baldwin Building, Erie, 
Pa., according to Milton Pulakos. 

@ 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Berry, who 
for the past two years managed 
Peggy’s Pastries in Buffington, Ind., 
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he 


F.W.STOCK & SONS, INC. | 
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have resigned. Mr. and Mrs. Eldin 
Taylor will succeed them. 
2 


Gaines M. Wright has been pro- 
moted to assistant general sales man 
ager at Gase Baking Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. Mr. Wright has been associated 
with the company since 1936. 

2 

James R. Greenlee has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of general manager of the 
Golden Crust Bakers, Chico, Cal. 
Charles DeWitt, sales manager, will 
supervise sales and distribution. 

@ 

The Portairs Cake Shop has been 
opened by D. E. Wilkins, Sr., in the 
new Portairs Shopping Center, Ayers 
St., Corpus Christi. 

9S 

Maltzman Bakeries is adding a 10- 
door freezer, a new oven and other 
equipment and are combining ther 
Jackson Ave. plant with the present 
Third St. plant in Jersey City, N. J. 

2 


The storehouse of Davidson Bak- 
eries, Chicago, was almost completely 
demolished in a fire which caused an 
estimated damage of $50,000. 

e 

The Krispy-Kreme Doughnut Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has announced 
plans for the construction of a two- 
story addition to its present plant 
which will contain 33,000 sq. ft. of 
additional office and production space. 

& 

The Nickles Bakery Co., recent 
purchasers of the Lehman Bakery 
equipment at New London, Ohio, is 
building a $40,000 building for a 
garage, offices and store. 

D 

Harold L. Coleman, who has oper- 
ated Coleman’s Bakery, Melbourne, 
Fla., for the past 14 years, has sold 
the bakery to Mr. and Mrs. Thomzs 
Jones and Mr. and Mrs. Fineisen. 

e 

The Owen Bakery has been opened 
on East St., Bristol, Vt., under the 
management of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Owen. 


Phillip R. Essex, owner of Sap’s 
Bakery, Columbus, Ind., reports that 
operations at his bakery will be re- 
sumed as quickly as fire damage c2n 
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“dhe Flour of the Nation” 
=a — 








, * JR bread can’t fail to win approval when its 
made from AMERICAN FLOURS, which have all of the 
advantages of superior wheat, large grain storage space, top- 
notch milling facilities and a skillful organization devoted to the 
ideal of the very best in quality. These flours are as modern as 
the newest planes that fly. That’s why it pays to BUY 
AMERICAN. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 
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be repaired. Fire at the bakery re- 
cently caused damage estimated at 
over $75,000. 
e 
Gene Payant has opened a retail 
shop, Gene's Bakery, in Provincetown, 
Mass. 
S 
Charles Gruber, Madison, N. J., 
has built a new bakeshop. 


The Greaseless Doughnut Shop has 
opened at Southbridge, Mass. 
e 
The Modern Grade A Baking Co., 
Garfield, N.J., which was established 
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in 1912 has gone out of business. 
John Rechis served as manager and 
Hyman Sherman was the owner. 

é 

Bess’ Pastry Shoppe has moved 

from Camp St., Providence, R. L., 
to 105 Waterman Ave., East Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

@ 


A new 10-door freezer has been in- 
stalled in the Garfield Baking Co. 
plant, Passaic, N. J. 

o 

Allen’s Cake Box, Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J., Allen Graessle, proprietor, is 
adding another self-service bakery at 


Morris Ave., formerly the Browns- 
field Bakery 
@ 

A new bake shop has been opened 
by Henry’s Bakery at 217 Hoffman 
St., Elmira, N. Y. 

co 

The Cake Box Bakery and Cottage 
Dinette have been opened as a joint 
operation at Main St. and Bedford 
St., Johnstown, Pa. 


Henry’s Bakery has opened a new 
store at Elmira, N. Y. 
* 
Militzer’s Bakery, Milwaukee, re- 
cently sustained a $6,500 fire loss. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 28 








1. True. The high humidity will 


also cause the doughs to ferment 
more rapidly. 


2. False. While cleanliness in the 


bakery is a good attribute, it will 
not prevent rope development in 
bread. Rope organism may be brought 
into the shop through various in- 








eredients. 





1 SAPPHIRE 
Regular 


Yui 
fe cantaes tly 

Ss" Montana Flour 
Mills Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA @ EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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outstanding ms 
SAPPHIRE FLOURS ("2 
constantly anailable to yor from 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 





PROTEIN 


12.50 
12.00 
11.40 





SAPPHIRE 
SAPPHIRE 














You can choose from such flours as these, or have others 
_ milled to your own specifications for protein and ash. 





PROTEIN ASH PROTEIN 





MELLOW 


Mellow Sapphire 11.40 
Mellow Judith 11.75 


SUPER 


Super Sapphire 12.50 
Super Judith 12.70 








Isis Clear 15.50 DAKOTANA 
— : Dakotana high-gluten {15.00 
Regular Sapphire 12.00 Neotel 
Regular Judith 12.25 WHOLE WHEAT 
King Grizzly Clear | 14.80 


























Sapphire Whole Wheat/15.10 | 1.60 








Backed by Our Reputation for Milling Selected Wheats to Exact Specifications 


3. False. A soft wheat flour should 
be used. Bread flour, due to its high- 
er protein content, would cause the 
scrap dough or trimmings to toughen. 

4. True. Excessively hard water re- 
tards the progress of fermentation 
by toughening the gluten in the 
dough too readily. A certain degree 
of hardness is desirable as some 
mineral salts tend to strengthen the 
gluten. 

5. False. As a rule, they will con- 
tain from 90-100% total fat based 
on the weight of the flavor. 

6. False. They are usually boiled 
to 240-242°. F. If cooked to 340° F., 
the mixture will be carmelized and 
will have lost its sweetness. 

7. False. Baking powder must yield 
at least 12% carbon dioxide gas. 
However, most baking powders on the 
market will yield about 14% carbon 
dioxide gas. 

8. True. The acid in the lemon 
juice will improve the flavor. Some 
bakers, instead of using lemon juice, 
will add a small amount of lemon 
juice powder or citric acid. 

9. False. A high grade molasses 
will contain about 70-71% total 
sugars. 

10. True. At one time -this was 
considered good practice. In géneral, 
this practice has been discontinued 
due to the fact that the results are 
uncertain and irregular fermentation 
is likely to be produced. 

11. False. Due to the high fat con- 
tent, its keeping quality is not very 
good when compared to non fat milk 
solids. 

12. True. In freezing yolks some 
change takes place which seems to 
make them stiffer or more gummy. 
The additional water helps them to 
beat up faster. 

13. False. No change in mixing pro- 
cedure is necessary. Care must be 
taken not to overmix after the flour 
is added as this will toughen the 
doughs due to the gluten develop- 
ment. 

14. False. It is the general opinion 
that the flavor of rye flour deterior- 
ates after 90 days storage. 

15. True. The baking loss can be 
controlled to a considerable extent by 
using steam in the oven, using the 
proper baking temperature and time. 

16. True Instead of 3% corn starch, 
1% tri-calcium phosphate is some- 
times used. 

17. False. The purple hue is caused 
by using bananas which are not fully 
ripened. Too much baking powder 
will produce an open cell structure 
or cause the cakes to fall during 
baking. It does not cause the purple 
hue. 

18. False. The best way to melt it 
is in a double boiler. Chocolate scorch- 
es easily due to the large amounts of 
carbohydrates, protein and fat, with 

the very low moisture content it 
contains. The low melting point of 
the chocolate fat is also a factor. 

19. True. Equal parts of vanilla 
and almond extract should be used. 
20. False. There are 453 grams in 

a pound. 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 
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“Your enthusiasm for National Sandwich Month is commendable, Wilbur, but 
giving bread away is not our idea of a sound contribution to it.” 











Maybe you knew it. But now, surveys prove it! The sandwich is King—America’s most 
popular food combination. More than 30 million sandwiches are served daily throughout 
the year, and the season hits a peak in August. You can make this work for 
you by tying in to the barrage of heavy national, regional and local advertising 
that will appear in support of National Sandwich Month. Add it all up and make 
it pay for you in extra profits through increased-sales! 


P.S. Whether it’s August, or any other month in the year, you can depend on Russell-Miller’s 
patent flours to produce bread of unmatched color, grain, texture and volume. 


millers of 


eer RUSSELL: MILLER MILLING C0. 


and other fine 


Ss 
bakery flour General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3103—Gift Cans 


Pletcher & Pollack has issued a 
simplified price list for its Bake-in 
Gift Cans. This year's prices repre- 
sent no advance over last year’s, ac- 
cording to the company. The firm’s 
1953 promotion features a new con- 
sumer-tested fruit cake formula. The 
batter is scaled into the can, baked, 
shipped and sold in the same can. 
This year’s selection of these tins, 
which are used for fruit cakes, date 
and nut cakes, walnut bread and 
other bakery specialties, includes sev- 
eral new designs. Further informa- 
tion is available by checking No. 3403 
on the coupon 


No. 3383—Cake 
Handbook 


A 78 page handbook for bakers, 
called “Cakes Mode With Nonfat Dry 
Milk Solids,” has recently beén re- 
leased by the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Inc. It forms companion 





Worrn loonie tnro... 


e 
Zeniss4 New Services 


A reeder service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 So. 6th St. 


New Propucrs 


New Larerature 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


piece for an earlier handbook, “Milk 
and Its Uses in the Bakery.” The 
new handbook is divided into two 
general sections, one for wholesale 
bakeries and the other for retailers. 
Dedicated to the ‘“‘men in the shops,” 
the handbook is the institute’s effort 
to help bakers toward a more effec- 
tive use of nonfat dry milk solids in 
quality cake production. Included are 
a considerable number of formulas, 
and sections on balancing cake 
formulas, common cake faults, dry 
milks, equipment and _ ingredients. 
More information is obtainable by 
checking No. 3383 and mailing the 
coupon. 


No. 3101—Flooring 


Improvements in its flooring, 
known as Sylox, have been announced 
by United Laboratories, Inc. The 
product is a type of oxychloride 
cement that is said to be resistant 
to absorption of oil, grease, fats and 
solvents of many kinds. Sylox, the 
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The Northwestern Miller 
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Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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firm explains, is a complete flooring 
“unit” in itself and no outside in- 
gredients need be added, not even 
water. Each “unit’”’ is proportioned 
and packaged at the factory and is 
designed to cover a pre-determined 
area at an average depth of 42”. The 
product has varied uses in industrial 
plants and institutions where oil and 
grease present a problem. In addi- 
tion, it also finds usefulness in areas 
where a semi-decorative service floor 
is desirable. The product may be ap- 
plied directly over old surfaces of 
concrete or wood and is available in 
a choice of several colors. Full infor- 
mation will be sent if you check No. 
3404 on the coupon and mail it to this 
magazine. 


No. 3408—Pump 


A new portable pump incorporat- 
ing a special vacuum switch to guard 
against “burn out” when the liquid 
supply runs dry has been announced 
by Hypro Engineering, Inc. The pump 
weighs 27 Ib. and has a hinged carry- 
ing handle. It will lift water up to 10 
ft. unprimed, 22 ft. primed, and has 





outside threaded ports for female 
garden hose couplings, according to 
the manufacturer. The base plate and 
special coupling between pump and 
motor are eliminated. The pump has 
a hollow shaft that slips directly onto 
the motor shaft. Capacity is up to 5 
gal. a minute with pressures up to 
30 Ib. It will handle liquids ranging 
in viscosity from alcohol to syrups, 
states the firm. The pump motor is a 
4 h.p., 110-volt, heavy duty capacitor 
type with a manual reset overload 
protector and 5 ft. cord. For infor- 
mation on the pump, check No. 3408 
on the coupon and mail to this maga- 
zine. 


No. 3105—Bread 
Wrapping 


Bulletins containing suggestions for 
wrapping machine operations have 
been issued by the bakery service de- 
partment of Pollock Paper Corp. The 
bulletins are entitled ‘Suggestions 
for Wrapping Machine Operation with 
Mirro Coated (Polyethylene Forti- 
fied) Wrappers” and are for both 
AMF and National bread wrapping 
machines. The information contained 
in the bulletins has been compiled 
from studies made by its engineers, 
the company states. To obtain the 
bulletins mark No. 3405 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to this magazine. 


No. 34106—Starch 


More plentiful supplies of Arrow- 
root, said to be an easily digested 
food starch, are being reported by 
Morningstar, Nicol, Inc. Arrowroot, 
the company states, is obtained from 
a species of tropical roots grown ex- 
tensively in the British West Indian 
Island of St. Vincent, near South 
America. The firm claims that this 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


exbewie OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 





ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 


B WEST 9th ST SRANSAS ery, Lie) 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 


From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILunc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and p , ete., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 
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product imparts no unwanted flavors 
or odors to food products, and is 
especially valuable to pie bakers. Its 
advantages, according to the firm, 
are improved characteristics of foods 
when used in combination with flours 
and other starches. The benefits, it is 
said, are derived from its thickening 
and stabilizing action. Complete in- 
formation about this product may be 
obtained by checking No. 3406 and 
mailing the coupon. 


No. 3411—Cake 
Ornament 


The illustrated ornament, featur- 
ing a life-like hand painted bridal 
couple in a large pressed sugar wed- 


0 eee - 
ee i ae A 
ding bell scene, is now available from 
Westco Products. The company states 
this “effective wedding cake orna- 
ment effectively enhances the artistry 
of top decorators.” The company has 
also made available upon request its 
booklets featuring “Tips for Decora- 
tors."” The booklet and information 
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about the wedding cake ornament are 
available by checking No. 3411 and 
mailing to the address on the coupon. 


No. 3109—Controls 


The Burling Instrument Co. has 
issued Bulletin 101, the first of a 
new series describing its line of tem- 
perature controls. This bulletin covers 
models H-1S and V-1S which are pri- 
marily used for high temperature 
safety alarms and cut-outs up to 
1800° F. Included are descriptions of 
operation, dimensions, methods of 
mounting and operating § specifica- 
tions. Both of these units operate by 
differential expansion of solids, use a 
snap-action switch rated at 15 amps., 
125-250 volts, 60 cycles and can be 
obtained with a wide variety of stand- 
ard and special tubes. Check No. 3409 
on the coupon and mail it to obtain 
the bulletin. 


No. 3415—Deeal 

A decal designed to remind em- 
ployees of turning off unnecessary 
lights is being produced by the Meyer- 
cord Co. The small (1 in. by 2%2 in.) 
decal transfer reads, “Don't Waste 
Lights” in bold black letters on a 
chrome yellow background. The 
transfer is suggested for walls ad- 
jacent to light switches, washroom 
mirrors and other appropriate spots. 
For information check No. 3415 and 
mail the coupon. 


No. 3107—Dust 
Collector 


Now being marketed by 
Devices Co., Inc., is its 
chine, the Plantman 
dust collection machine. This ma- 
chine has a large suction nozzle 
mounted in fixed position just above 
the floor surface. The nozzle air cleans 
a 22 in. path at speeds up to 20,000 


Handling 
newest ma- 
Floormobile, a 


(31.4 
large 
without 


A wide orifice 
collection of 


sq. {t. an hour. 
sq. in.) permits 
pieces of scrap and litter 
clogging, states the firm. The ma- 
chine is available with gasoline or 
electric power capable of moving 860 
cu. ft. a minute. More information 
about this machine may be obtained 
by checking No. 3407 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this magazine. 


No. 3110—Refrigera- 
tion Controls 

The 

new 


Partlow Corp. has released a 
bulletin which gives specifica- 
tions and engineering details on its 
line of refrigeration controls. The 
two-color, four-page bulletin, No. 109, 
describes the application of mercury- 
bulb instrumentation down to — 30° F. 
This firm's controls are based on the 
mercury-bulb principle. The range of 
the instruments covered in this bulle- 


tin are from 120° F. to —-30° F. sensi- 
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tivities of plus or minus 1s 
assured, states the firm. 
covers recording, indicating, or non- 
indicating instruments in the low 
temperature range. It describes ap- 
plication, operation, special features, 
with a special table simplifying the 
o-dering of any instrument. Copies of 
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ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Patents 

WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Quaker 
Bakers Flour 


More Reason than Rhyme! 


“Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 


With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 


Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 


‘Cause baking formulas change so quick. 


This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny!” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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ARNOLD 


svete 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 

















SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 

LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


“IME HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULT-WALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 















HIGH. GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











Sumer Chie} 


High Protein Flour 


GREER oe ING CO. 








*“RUSSELL'S BEST” 
**“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from) growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Qour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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this bulletin may be obtained by 
checking No. 3410 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3413—Truek 
Body 


The Utility Truck Distributors an- 
nounces its new line of delivery bodies 
for Chevrolet and GMC 8, 10 and 12 
ft. chassis. Among its features are: 
front windshield offering 180° vision; 
“safety-trak” on steps and floors to 
reduce danger of slipping; low step- 


up; easy access to the engine with 
the new lift engine hood in the truck 





cab; and a wide choice of colors at no 
additional cost. More information, 
such as standard and optional equip- 
ment and specifications, is obtainable 
by checking No. 3413 and mailing the 
coupon. 


No. 3412—Flavor 
Booklet 


Givaudan Flavors, Inc., has an- 
nounced the issuance of a new 
flavor publication, “The Givaudan 
Flavorist."’ The foreword of the boo!’- 
let states that it is the company’s 
intention to make the booklet an au- 
thoritative and objective source ot 
information on industry  prob!ems. 
Copies of the first issue and subse 
quent issues are available by marking 
No. 3412 on the coupon and droppinz 
it in the mail. 


No. 3114—Wrapper 
Printing 


A new process for printing photo- 
graphic effects on cellophane without 
the preparation of printing cylinders 
necessary for rotogravure reproduc- 
tion has been developed by the Las- 
siter Corp. The process, called Lassi- 
tone, is suitable for half-tone photo- 
graphs or art, the company states, 
and minor changes in copy in designs 
containing photographs can be made 
without making complete new plates. 
The process permits production of 
packages of various sizes from the 
same set of half-tone printing plates. 
More details are available by check- 
ing No. 3414 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 3416—Vacuum 
Cleaner 


Multi-Clean Products, Inc., has re- 
designed its light-weight industrial 
vacuum cleaner, the new features 
being an electronic motor shutoff to 
prevent motor flooding, and stabilized 
motor brushes, said to double motor 
brush life. Previously, these features 
were included only on the larger 
vacuum cleaners. The company states 
that the motor shutoff prevents water 
from entering the vacuum blower and 
motor even though the user fails to 
empty the collection tank when it 
has filled. The new brush design holds 
brushes at right angles to the motor 
armature, it is explained, thus caus- 
ing them to wear evenly. Further de- 
tails may be secured by checking Ne 
3416 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3417—Container 


A metal container, pleasantly 
decorated in floral Chinese motif in 
full color, is the latest I. D. Co. con- 
tribution to the baker looking for a 
promotional package. The container 
is called “San Toi” and is supplied 
with three glassine sheets and two 
layer boards. Internal dimensions are 
6 5/16 x 4 5/16 x 2 13/16 in., with 
white enameled inside. The lid is 
hinged and double walled for a tight, 
recess fit. They come packed 48 to a 
carton. More details will be sent if 
you will check No. 3417 on the cou- 
pon, clip it and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3418—Coumarin 
Replacement 


A new item offered by Florasynth 
Laboratories, Inc.,—Protovanol ‘“C” 

a replacement for coumarin, is now’ 
on the market. The company states 
that research on its new _ product 
shows it has the flexibility and utility 
to make a satisfactory replacement 
for the discontinued coumarin. It is 
stated that the product is the ap- 
proximate equivalent of coumarin in 
strength, is soluble in alcohol, pro- 
pylene and to some extent in vege- 
table oils. According to the firm it is 
readily mixed in various dry bases 
and readily absorbed in cane sugar, 
corn sugar starch. More information 
is available by checking No. 3418 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this 
magazine. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Bakers’ Institute 
Set for Oct. 5-6 


at San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO—A 
mensional’ program—discussions, dis- 
play and diversion—is being planned 
for the 1953 Bakers Institute, to be 
held in San Francisco, Oct. 5-6, at 
the Sir Francis Drake Hotel. 

Sponsored by the Northern Cali- 
fornia division, Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, this year’s institute 
will be the second conducted by this 


“three di- 


western industry organization. The 
first meeting was held in October, 
1951. 


Business sessions of the two-day 
meeting will be keyed to the theme, 
“partners in success.” Top _ flight 
speakers from western plants and of 
national prominence will present ad- 
dresses on such subjects as bakery 
organization, personnel management, 
what the baking industry offers 
youth, bakery design and decoration, 
merchandising techniques, etc. 

As a special feature, a group c! 

llied servicemen will make up a 
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MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 


BELGRADE, MONTANA 
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panel to cover questions from the 
audience on problems of production 
and engineering. 

A highlight of the program again 
this year will be a selective display 
of baked products. About 20 items, 
drawn from regular production lines 
throughout northern California, and 
of proven sales potential, will be 
shown. Formulas, cost and pricing 
data will be provided for each item. 

A special luncheon will open the 
institute and a luncheon has also 
been scheduled for the second day. 
A prominent guest speaker will ap- 
pear at each of these sessions. Climax 
of the event will be a dinner dance 
with entertainment to be held at one 
of San Francisco's leading hotels. 

President of the Northern Cali- 
fornia division of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, and general 
chairman of the Bakers Institute, is 
George B. MacMahon, Spreckels 
Sugar Co. 

Chairman of the program commit- 
tee is Lawrence Tomsky, Standard 
Brands, Inc. Richard Mourer, Swift & 
Co., is chairman of the baked goods 
exhibit. 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
10086 0, (em er 


Duluth, Minnesota 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 








WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
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sweet, unsophisticated and helpless. 
She’s tough, terrific, and fierce com- 
petitor—with no holds barred. 
To help preserve worker-harmony, 
a local business agent erected in all 
of the plants under his jurisdiction 
the following bulletin: : 
“Ladies: Please watch your lan- : 
guage! Men are present!” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Zeke: ‘Betcha two bits I kin tell 
what ya been thinkin’ on.” 
Zed: ‘“‘What?” 
Zeke: ‘“Nothin’.” 
The late Archbishop Trench of Psd tn ~— yore ree. 
Dublin spent his old age in constant owdya guess it: 
fear of paralysis. One story tells of 
the time he took an old friend to . f 
dinner. His companion heard him BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
muttering to himself: “It’s come at WANTED FOR ‘ 
last; total insensibility of the right NAPPANEE QUALITY 
limb.” 


It may comfort you to learn 


said the friend, “that it is my leg CORN ME,z \L 


you have been pinching all this 
cin write NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
¢?¢ NAPPANEE, IND. 





° . . One of the first-grade teachers 
high altitude Spring wheat— plus was looking over the shoulder of a 


little six-year-old who had drawn a | 


four generations of milling experi- picture of a church. The steeple was ‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


very tall and up above it was a hor- & Mish Geade Rahers’ Serine Patent 


ence—plus a modern mill—result Hite. Mack Sin | led Cider Lahoratory Conte 





What,” asked the teacher, “is that from Montana Spring Wheat j 
, ¥ ik i , Le i above the church steeple?” Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who = agg ts ry ol Sian Wee 











“The cost?” queried the teacher 


want a mellow-type flour of su- “Yes,” said the boy, “that's the 
pA . cost my dad keeps saying is higher % “ 
perior quality. reed ie poe lon 9 ia SLOGAN SPECIAL 


¢$¢¢ The Quality Cakers Flour 


The foreman reported that the jury 


was unable to agree upon a verdict. i 
TRI-STATE MILLING CO. Rapid City, S. Dak. The judge reproved them, saying that Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


the case was a very clear one and phe aghtadaln 
one upon which an early verdict 



























































should be reached. Then he remand- 
ed them to the jury room for further A line of essential t 
107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE deliberations. “And if you don’t reach BAKERY PRODUCTS 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL a decision before evening,” the judge 
added, “I'll have 12 suppers sent in uniform and reliable 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: ou.” 
HUMMER-—Spri — Gl " as it please your honor,” spoke NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
ers —PrInG EeeAscuton the foreman “but I sugwest that | Chanin Building + New York, N.Y. 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent up the foreman, “but I suggest tha ' 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent you make it 11 suppers and a bale i 
SPECIAIL—Extra Strong Spring Patent oe 
: po 5 tbe: ¢¢ ¢ 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS B erpscemnagere yor si Rew cyclen CAHOKIA F LOUR CO. 
atively new a re lz rely . rt- . 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark — oo in the American ST. LOUIS, MO. ' 
yusiness sphere. 
“The little woman” no longer is y 
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= MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 4 We're just like a_ fussy nite. 
a housewife when it comes to 

buying wheat. We want 
only the best. And we have 
a big area in which to shop. seed 
For our mills at Topeka tee 
can draw wheat economi- 
cally from four major pro- 
ducing states. 
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MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 
“AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


Cable Address: 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St — 


2 t LONDON, E. C. 3 


st. 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. Db. P. Howie John Simpsor 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
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GLASGOW 
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70 Robertsor 
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SRE FEED 
SEEDS AND PULSE 


t 141 
“Jos”’ AMSTERDAM, Z. 
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A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address 


“Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 © Rotterdam, Holland 


Cable Address: “‘Interest-Rotterdam” 








NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
: NORWAY 
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OSLO, 
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CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS SHOW INCREASE 


WINNIPEG While the movement 
of Canadian wheat exports eased off 
slightly during June, there was some 
gain recorded in the rate of Canadian 
wheat and flour exports, and the 
combined movement of both for that 
month was 44,906,000 bu., compared 
with 46,445,000 bu. in May. 

With only one month of the 1952-53 
crop year to go, exports of wheat 
and flour combined for the 11-month 
period reached 340,471,000 bu., com- 
pared with 312,890,000 bu. for the 
same period in 1951-52. The 1952-53 
total included 51,709,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. 

June shipments of flour totaled only 
5,900,000 bu., and 3,133,000 bu. went 
to British commonwealth countries 
with the U.K. taking 2,641,000 bu. Of 
the non-empire countries the largest 
quantity of flour, expressed in terms 
of wheat, was 937,000 bu. worked to 
Korea; 532,000 went to the Philip- 
pines; 302,000 to Lebanon; 269,000 to 
Venezuela and 153,000 bu. to Japan. 
Apart from the U.K. Jamaica was the 
only large buyer of Commonwealth 
country destinations and took the 
equivalent of 117,000 bu. Flour was 
exported to 15 British Commonwealth 
countries and to 38 other countries. 

With wheat exports aggregating 
39,006,000 bu. in June, only 18,672,- 
000 bu. went to Commonwealth coun- 
tries. Of the later 13,138,000 bu. went 
to the U.K., while 2,287,000 bu. cleared 
for India and 1,600,000 bu. each to 
Pakistan and British South Africa. 
The remainder was worked to Ja- 
maica, 

Of the non-Commonwealth coun- 
tries the largest quantity 3,169,000 
bu., was worked to the Netherlands, 
3,072,000 bu. to Japan, 2,848,000 to 
Germany and 2,255,000 to Belgium 
and slightly than 2 million bu. 
to Italy. The remainder was divided 
among 16 other destinations. 


less 


——-BREAD |S THE STAFF F 


PERU, SPAIN BUY BULK 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG Canadian wheat and 
flour exports dropped slightly in the 
week ended July 28 and totaled just 
over 6 million bu. with flour repre- 
senting only 223,000 bu. of the total. 
Of International Wheat Agreement 
sales totaling 5,129,000 bu. the U.K. 
took 2,778,000 bu. with the remainder 
going to seven destinations in the 
amounts stated: South Africa 691,000 
bu., Germany 395,000, Italy 372,000, 
Austria 372,000, Belgium 258,000, Bo- 
livia 177,000 and Ecuador 86,000 bu. 
Class 2 wheat sales of 804,000 bu. in- 
cluded 343,000 bu. to Peru, 272,000 to 
Spain and 104,000 to the Netherlands, 
with the remainder destined for Bel- 
gium and Germany. 

Flour sales included the equivalent 
of 4,000 bu. on IWA account going to 
Bermuda, Venezuela and the Domini- 
can Republic and the week’s business 
also included the equivalent of 121,- 
000 bu. sold under the terms of the 
new IWA in the 1953-54 crop year 
slated for the Philippines, Belgian 
Congo, Iceland, the Netherlands An- 
tilles, Haiti, Costa Rica, Portuguese 
Guinea and Honduras Republic. Class 
2 flour sales totaled 219,000 bu. con- 
sisting of small amounts going to Ja- 
pan, Guatemala, Hong Kong, U.K.., 
Dominican Republic, Korea, Siam, 
Nicaragua, Bahamas, El Salvador, 
Colombia, British Honduras, Made- 
ira, Singapore, Venezuela, Portugal, 
Surinam and Sierra 


BREAT s 


Leone. 
THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FLOUR MILL SOLD 
WINNIPEG— Melle Farms of Bien- 
fait, Sask., has purchased the Este- 


van flour mill as a grain storage and 
cleaning plant. It has not been used 
for the production of flour since 1949. 
Built in 1904, the mill was owned and 
operated by the late A. E. Johnson. 
At one time a large bakery was oper- 
ated in conjunction with the mill 
The bakery equipment was sold 
shortly after World War II and the 
building disposed of. The flour mill 
has been used as a seed and grain 
cleaning plant since 1949. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SWEDEN EXPECTED TO 
DECONTROL FEED TRADE 
LONDON~— The feed trade in 

Sweden has been partially decon- 

trolled and full freedom is expected 

to be granted within the course of the 
next few weeks, according to mar- 
ketmen. 

Business in feed grains and other 
feedstuffs has already been turned 
back to the private trade, although 
the official purchasing board will con- 
tinue to import some corn for the 
time being. Additionally, the board is 
retaining temporary control of oil- 
cake and meal imports, but these 
commodities will be handed back to 
the private importers Sept. 1. The 
board will continue to make some 
small purchases in foreign markets 
but these will be restricted to amounts 
needed for storage purposes. 

Imports of bread grain still remain 
under government control and there 
has been no indication that the official 
purchasing board will move out of 
this trade in the immediate future 


——=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


HUDSON BAY OPEN 

WINNIPEG —- Three the 
Warkworth, Clintonia and Irish 
Hazel, are inbound to open the 1953 
season of navigation on Hudson Bay 
and take on cargoes at Port Churchill, 
Man. Thirteen vessels are scheduled 
to load at the northern port and each 
is expected to make two round trips 
before navigation closes on Oct. 15. 
Some 10,000,000 bu. wheat is expected 
to move out through Hudson Bay this 
year. The grain terminal elevator at 
Churchill now holds 2,500,000 bu. of 
wheat and another 4,500,000 bu. have 
been ordered to the northern port 
during August, according to railway 
officials. The remainder to make up 
the total movement will be shipped 
to Churchill from Western Canada 
during September. 
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N. V. Mantechapps 


\y “MEELUNIE” 
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Algemeene 
Industrie 


Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








ULSTEEN A/S 
heat 191 

OSLO, NORWAY 
SEMOLINA hrEED 
Leenrmar Pinland, 
eden 


FLORELIUS & 


Cable Addre Oslo 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 

Established 1883 

GRAIN AND 
AGENTS 


FLOUR FEED 


Skippergt 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Addre “Johnny” 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. iss) DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Addre “JUSTESENS" 
All Standard Code sed 


Denmark, 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference 
Addres H 
“Witburg” 


Albert De Bary & Co 


Amsterdam 











Cable Address: 


Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Byegrip, 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
AMSTERDAM 


SINCE 1889 
Amsterdam 
A.B.C. 5th Ed., 


Reference: Guarantee 


Riverside, Private 


Trust, New York 








FLOUR, OATMEAL 


OILCAKES 


Cable Address: "GRAINS," Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


5 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 








VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B, 183 


GRAIN > 


OILCAKES - 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 








OSIECK 


Established 1854 





AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 


P. O. Box 84 


Comm. Venn. Handelmii. v/h 


& CO. 


Cable address: OSIECK 
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Canadian Comment... py George E. Swarbreck 





Population Growth | 


Statisticians are forecasting that 
subject to certain qualifications Can- 
ada will have a population of 25 
million by 1980 as opposed to the 
present figure of 15 million. 

Such a rate of growth, it is pointed 
out, implies the continued functioning 
of the economy at a high level, since 
without good economic conditions im- 
migration would fall steeply and the 
birth rate would also decline. The up- 
ward trend, however, might not be 
seriously slowed by a recession of 
moderate degree and short duration, 
but the experts warn that a fall in 
economic activity might carry the 
birth rate back to the low levels of 
the ‘30's and reduce immigration to 
a trickle. In such circumstances the 
date at which the Canadian popula- 
tion would reach 25 million would be 
postponed by a decade or more. 

A rise of two thirds in the number 
of consumers in Canada, coupled 
with substantially higher living stand- 
ards for the whole population, would 
have significant implications for every 
sector of the economy. Not the least 
affected would be the flour milling in- 
dustry in both its domestic and ex- 
port operations 


Effects 


Examining the prospects, the Bank 
of Nova Scotia in its monthly trade 
review, has stressed that this develop- 
ment could make the Canadian farm- 
er independent of export markets for 
many of the products that have pre- 
sented marketing problems in recent 
years. Moreover, it would call upon 
them for substantially increased pro- 
duction of many commodities, par- 
ticularly the so-called “protective” 
foods such as meat, dairy products, 
vegetables and fruits. 

The marked increase in animal 
products necessary to meet consump- 
tive requirements would make heavy 
demands on grain supplies, more than 
absorbing the present big feed grain 
exports and possibly necessitating 
some further use of wheat for feed 
or the diversion, as during the war, 
of some wheat acreage to coarse 
grains. Nevertheless, the bank held 
the opinion that Canada would re- 
main a major exporter of wheat 
since milling requirements for the 
domestic market are comparatively 
small and because cereals tend to 
play a relatively less important role 
as diets improve. 

It follows, from the bank’s analysis, 
that the Canadian flour milling in- 
dustry will have to continue its ef- 
forts to sell in overseas countries 
despite the greater overall demand 
from the larger home population. 
Most of the medium sized mills are 
exclusively engaged in supplying the 
export market but it could be expect- 
ed that the greater domestic de- 
mand would cause them to move into 
the home field. This trend is becom- 
ing apparent today with more small 
mills attempting to supply bakers. At 
the present moment the slackness in 
the export demand has _ intensified 
competition on the home market and 
the larger mills are having to meet 
attacks on their traditional trade. 


Codes 


A number of fundamental differ- 
ences in the mechanies of trading in 
flour with the U.K. are rapidly be- 
oming more apparent. While many 


engaged in business would like to see 
a return of the merchanting system 
operative prior to 1939 present eco- 
nomic conditions are such that im- 
porters are looking for greater sup- 
port from their mill connections. 

How the system will eventually 
shake down is not entirely clear and 
developments will await upon events. 
The closest contact, even on a per- 
sonal basis, will have to be main- 
tained between mill and importer if 
Canada is to retain its share of the 
British trade and there are signs that 
many mills are fully aware of the 
difficulties and the opportunities they 
must take to hold their position. 

There are many other differences 
calling for new methods. On a minor 
scale is the method of communica- 
tion between mill and agent. Before 
the war coded cables were widely) 
used and the flour trade had a code 
specially constructed for its use. That 
some traders wish to return to the 
use of codes is evident from the num- 
ber of requests made for new copies 
of this publication. Unfortunately, as 
far as can be ascertained, the code 
is now out of print and further cop- 
ies are not available. 

Cable company Officials, however, 
point out that in industry generally 
the use of codes is rapidly falling into 
disuse. Firms are content to send 
their messages in plain language. 


There are two reasons contributing 
to this situation. In the first place, 
traders had to become accustomed to 
using plain language during the war 
because the use of codes was prohibit- 
ed by the government. They rapidly 
acquired the art of putting a mes- 
sage into “cablese’” in such a way 
that it was understandable to the 
recipient yet at the same time rea- 
sonably cheap. In the second place, 
the cost of employing a coding and 
decoding clerk today is such that 
many feel to return to the old system 
would be too expensive. 

Moreover, airmail postal services 
have speeded up remarkably since 
the end of the war and an importer in 
London and Glasgow can communi- 
cate with his eastern Canadian mill 
in a matter of two or three days. On 
occasion letters have been received 
in 144 days. Thus, minor details can 
be notified and discussed at length 
by this method. 


Acreage 


The abnormal weather conditions 
on the prairies this year did not have 
the impact on the acreage sown to 
wheat as was originally feared. The 
area sown to spring wheat this year 
has been estimated at 24.8 million 
acres, a decrease of only 2% from 
the 1952 area of 25.3. million 
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acres. The area of winter wheat in 
Ontario, where most of the crop is 
grown, is placed at 732,000 acres, 
an increase of 13% over the 1952 
total of 650,000 acres. 

At one time it was expected that 
the seeded area would be reduced by 
at least 10%. 

Prospects for the current crop are 
good although it is currently enter- 
ing a season of the year when rust, 
hail, frost and wind can change the 
picture drastically. No matter what 
happens in the next few weeks, how- 
ever, it is certain that Canada, like 
the U.S., faces an acute storage prob- 
lem. Preliminary estimates place the 
carryover of all grains July 31 at 
around 485 million bushels, 80 million 
bushels more than the 1951-52 figure. 


New Name 


The Saskatchewan Federated Co- 
operative Producers, Ltd., has 
changed its name to Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, a title under which it 
has been more popularly known for 
many years. 

In addition to an extensive feed 
business, the pool operates a flour 
mill with a capacity of 1,200 bbl. 
basis 24 hours under the management 
of C. S. Fisher. Mr. Fisher, an active 
member of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers and joint organizer of 
District 13 with Ralph W. Bouskill in 
1952, is now on a _ round-the-world 
tour on behalf of the company’s flour 
milling interests. He will visit the 
flour trade in the U.K., Italy, France, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Thailand, the Phil- 
ippines and Japan. 








Overseas Newsnotes e«- By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





IWA Problems 


When the announcement was made 
that the next meeting of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council will be held in 
Madrid next October it was forecast 
that the main items on the agenda 
would be to fix exporters’ quotas and 
“to resolve the difficult legal prob- 
lems” raised by Britain's withdrawal 
from the agreement. 

Promptly there came a denial from 
sources close to the council that 
Britain’s withdrawal had not raised 
any legal problems that required set- 
tlement at Madrid. Nevertheless, 
trade opinion is that no matter how 
they are described the U. K.’s refusal 
to go along with the new pact has 
raised a number of problems suffi- 
ciently serious to impair the success 
of the agreement in the next three 
years, 

The main point at issue concerns 
differences which are stated to have 
arisen between the U. S. and Canada 
over the question of apportioning the 
“loss” of U. K. agreement wheat. 
Canada and Australia are the two 
main suppliers to the British market 
with U. S. participation being rela- 
tively small. Therefore the American 
officials feel that the withdrawal of 
Britain should be reflected mainly in 
the export quotas allocated to Canada 
and Australia rather than in that of 
the U. S. 

Arising from this problem is the 
question of voting power. Voting in 
the council is based on national quotas 
and the position could arise whereby 
the U. S. would have the majority 
of the export votes, a_ situation 
which is not calculated to appeal to 
Canadian officials. Unless behind the 
scenes negotiations come up with a 


solution in the next three months, the 
meeting at Madrid is likely to run 
into difficulties, observers say. 


British View 


British traders, sitting contentedly 
on the sidelines, watching their 
chances to make beneficial grain 
deals, have commented on what to 
them is the most interesting aspect 
of the situation. In their view, it ap- 
pears that the U. S. administration is 
now as anxious to maximize the quota 
of its exporters, and with it the U. S. 
treasury’s loss under the agreement, 
as earlier in the discussions preced- 
ing the new agreement it was to 
minimize the impact of that loss bs 
insisting on a higher maximum price 
under the pact. 

The financial editor of the authori- 
tative London Times newspaper, com- 
menting on the seeming inconsistency 
of approach, considers that the price 
support program served not only to 
raise U. S. wheat production to such 
an extent that storage has become in- 
adequate, but also to set a narrow 
limit to commercial exports of Ameri- 
can wheat. 

The writer continues, “The pres- 
sure of supplies on the international 
market has already reduced the price 
for agreement wheat below the new 
maximum and it will not be easy for 
the U. S. authorities to keep exports 
moving if current forecasts of world 
Wheat supplies are realized. Like its 
earlier desire to transfer some of its 
domestic subsidy costs to the foreign 
consumer, the U. S. desire to trans- 
fer the chief burden of the adjust- 
ment called for by Britain’s with- 
drawal from the agreement to other 
exporting countries can be traced to 


the fundamental difficulties raised by 
its internal farm price support pro- 
gram.” 

The comment concludes: ‘Perhaps 
it might be unwise to infer too much 
from recent movements of wheat 
prices on the international market, 
but these difficulties look like increas- 
ing rather than decreasing during the 
next few months.” 


Chath in Flour 


An announcement by the British 
government, forecast to be made in 
the near future, is likely to bring 
some heavy criticism from those who 
decry the eating of any bread other 
than that made from wholemeal flour. 

Such people wish to be free to 
choose a loaf made from flour and 
nothing else and they will not like a 
proposed government order that will 
compel the millers to admix prepared 
chalk with the flour. The official in- 
tention is to bring wholemeal bread 
into line with the national loaf and 
with bread mace from the lower ex- 
traction flour which will be permissi- 
ble at the end of August. 

The instructions to the millers will 
be incorporated in a new Flour Order 
which is also expected to define 80% 
extraction flour. 

Since April the Canadian millers 
have been mixing creta praeparata 
in the flour exported to the U. K. at 
the rate of 14 oz. to each 280 Ib. flour. 
Prepared chalk is stated to be bene- 
ficial to health inasmuch as it makes 
good the natural calcium which is 
rendered ineffective by the phytic 
acid in long extraction flour. The 
practice was adopted during the war, 
at first voluntarily by the millers, 
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CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS SHOW INCREASE 


WINNIPEG-- While the movement 
of Canadian wheat exports eased off 
slightly during June, there was some 
gain recorded in the rate of Canadian 
wheat and flour exports, and the 
combined movement of both for that 
month was 44,906,000 bu., compared 
with 46,445,000 bu. in May. 

With only one month of the 1952-53 
crop year to go, exports of wheat 
and flour combined for the 11-month 
period reached 340,471,000 bu., com- 
pared with 312,890,000 bu. for the 
same period in 1951-52. The 1952-53 
total included 51,709,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. 

June shipments of flour totaled only 
5,900,000 bu., and 3,133,000 bu. went 
to British commonwealth countries 
with the U.K. taking 2,641,000 bu. Of 
the non-empire countries the largest 
quantity of flour, expressed in terms 
of wheat, was 937,000 bu. worked to 
Korea; 532,000 went to the Philip- 
pines; 302,000 to Lebanon; 269,000 to 
Venezuela and 153,000 bu. to Japan. 
Apart from the U.K. Jamaica was the 
only large buyer of Commonweaith 
country destinations and took the 
equivalent of 117,000 bu. Flour was 
exported to 15 British Commonwealth 
countries and to 38 other countries. 

With wheat exports aggregating 
39,006,000 bu. in June, only 18,672,- 
000 bu. went to Commonwealth coun- 
tries. Of the later 13,138,000 bu. went 
to the U.K., while 2,287,000 bu. cleared 
for India and 1,600,000 bu. each to 
Pakistan and British South Africa. 
The remainder was worked to Ja- 
maica. 

Of the non-Commonwealth coun- 
tries the largest quantity 3,169,000 
bu., was worked to the Netherlands, 
3,072,000 bu. to Japan, 2,848,000 to 
Germany and 2,255,000 to Belgium 
and slightly less than 2 million bu. 
to Italy. The remainder was divided 
among 16 cther destinations. 
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PERU, SPAIN BUY BULK 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG-—-Canadian wheat and 
flour exports dropped slightly in the 
week ended July 28 and totaled just 
over 6 million bu. with flour repre- 
senting only 223,000 bu. of the total. 
Of International Wheat Agreement 
sales totaling 5,129,000 bu. the U.K. 
took 2,778,000 bu. with the remainder 
going to seven destinations in the 
amounts stated: South Africa 691,000 
bu., Germany 395,000, Italy 372,000, 
Austria 372,000, Belgium 258,000, Bo- 
livia 177,000 and Ecuador 86,000 bu. 
Class 2 wheat sales of 804,000 bu. in- 
cluded 343,000 bu. to Peru, 272,000 to 
Spain and 104,000 to the Netherlands, 
with the remainder destined for Bel- 
gium and Germany. 

Flour sales included the equivalent 
of 4,000 bu. on IWA account going to 
Bermuda, Venezuela and the Domini- 

can Republic and the week’s business 
also included the equivalent of 121,- 
000 bu. sold under the terms of the 
new IWA in the 1953-54 crop year 
slated for the Philippines, Belgian 
Congo, Iceland, the Netherlands An- 
tilles, Haiti, Costa Rica, Portuguese 
Guinea and Honduras Republic. Class 
2 flour sales totaled 219,000 bu. con- 
sisting of small amounts going to Ja- 
pan, Guatemala, Hong Kong, U.K.., 
Dominican Republic, Korea, Siam, 
Nicaragua, Bahamas, FE] Salvador, 
Colombia, British Honduras, Made- 
ira, Singapore, Venezuela, Portugal, 
Surinam and Sierra Leone. 

BREAD S THE STAFF 
FLOUR MILL 

WINNIPEG 

fait, Sask., 


OF LIFE 
SOLD 
Melle Farms of Bien- 
has purchased the Este- 


van flour mill as a grain storage and 
cleaning plant. It has not been used 
for the production of flour since 1949. 
Built in 1904, the mill was owned and 
operated by the late A. E. Johnson. 
At one time a large bakery was oper- 
ated in conjunction with the mill 
The bakery equipment was sold 
shortly after World War II and the 
building disposed of. The flour mill 
has been used as a seed and grain 
cleaning plant since 1949. 
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SWEDEN EXPECTED TO 
DECONTROL FEED TRADE 


LONDON-—- The feed trade in 
Sweden has been partially decon- 
trolled and full freedom is expected 
to be granted within the course of the 
next few weeks, according to mar- 
ketmen. 

Business in feed grains and other 
feedstuffs has already been turned 
back to the private trade, although 
the official purchasing board will con- 
tinue to import some corn for the 
time being. Additionally, the board is 
retaining temporary control of oil- 
cake and meal imports, but these 
commodities will be handed back to 
the private importers Sept. 1. The 
board will continue to make some 
small purchases in foreign markets 
but these will be restricted to amounts 
needed for storage purposes. 

Imports of bread grain still remain 
under government control and there 
has been no indication that the official 
purchasing board will move out of 
this trade in the immediate future. 
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HUDSON BAY OPEN 

WINNIPEG Three vessels, the 
Warkworth, Clintonia and Irish 
Hazel, are inbound to open the 1953 
season of navigation on Hudson Bay 
and take on cargoes at Port Churchill, 
Man. Thirteen vessels are scheduled 
to load at the northern port and each 
is expected to make two round trips 
before navigation closes on Oct. 15. 
Some 10,000,000 bu. wheat is expected 
to move out through Hudson Bay this 
year. The grain terminal elevator at 
Churchill now holds 2,500,000 bu. of 
wheat and another 4,500,000 bu. have 
been ordered to the northern port 
during August, according to railway 
officials. The remainder to make up 
the total movement will be shipped 
to Churchill from Western Canada 
during September. 
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Canadian Comment eee By George E. Swarbreck 





Population Growth 


Statisticians are forecasting that 
subject to certain qualifications Can- 
ada will have a population of 25 
million by 1980 as opposed to the 
present figure of 15 million. 

Such a rate of growth, it is pointed 
out, implies the continued functioning 
of the economy at a high level, since 
without good economic conditions im- 
migration would fall steeply and the 
birth rate would also decline. The up- 
ward trend, however, might not be 
seriously slowed by a recession of 
moderate degree and short duration, 
but the experts warn that a fall in 
economic activity might carry the 
birth rate back to the low levels of 
the ‘30's and reduce immigration to 
a trickle. In such circumstances the 
date at which the Canadian popula- 
tion would reach 25 million would be 
postponed by a decade or more. 

A rise of two thirds in the number 
of consumers in Canada, coupled 
with substantially higher living stand- 
ards for the whole population, would 
have significant implications for every 
sector of the economy. Not the least 
affected would be the flour milling in- 
dustry in both its domestic and ex- 
port operations 


Effects 


Examining the prospects, the Bank 
of Nova Scotia in its monthly trade 
review, has stressed that this develop- 
ment could make the Canadian farm- 
er independent of export markets for 
many of the products that have pre- 
sented marketing problems in recent 
years. Moreover, it would call upon 
them for substantially increased pro- 
duction of many commodities, par- 
ticularly the so-called “protective” 
foods such as meat, dairy products, 
vegetables and fruits. 

The marked increase in animal 
products necessary to meet consump- 
tive requirements would make heavy 
demands on grain supplies, more than 
absorbing the present big feed grain 
exports and possibly necessitating 
some further use of wheat for feed 
or the diversion, as during the war, 
of some wheat acreage to coarse 
grains. Nevertheless, the bank held 
the opinion that Canada would re- 
main a major exporter of wheat 
since milling requirements for the 
domestic market are comparatively 
small and because cereals tend to 
play a relatively less important role 
as diets improve. 

It follows, from the bank’s analysis, 
that the Canadian flour milling in- 
dustry will have to continue its ef- 
forts to sell in overseas countries 
despite the greater overall demand 
from the larger home population. 
Most of the medium sized mills are 
exclusively engaged in supplying the 
export market but it could be expect- 
ed that the greater domestic de- 
mand would cause them to move into 
the home field. This trend is becom- 
ing apparent today with more small 
mills attempting to supply bakers. At 
the present moment the slackness in 
the export demand has _ intensified 
competition on the home market and 
the larger mills are having to meet 
attacks on their traditional trade. 


Codes 


A number of fundamental differ- 
ences in the mechanics of trading in 
flour with the U.K. are rapiaty be- 
coming more apparent: While many 


engaged in business would like to see 
a return of the merchanting system 
operative prior to 1939 present eco- 
nomic conditions are such that im- 
porters are looking for greater sup- 
port from their mill connections. 

How the system will eventually 
shake down is not entirely clear and 
developments will await upon events. 
The closest contact, even on a per- 
sonal basis, will have to be main- 
tained between mill and importer if 
Canada is to retain its share of the 
British trade and there are signs that 
many mills are fully aware of the 
difficulties and the opportunities they 
must take to hold their position. 

There are many other differences 
calling for new methods. On a minor 
scale is the method of communica- 
tion between mill and agent. Before 
the war coded cables were widely 
used and the flour trade had a code 
specially constructed for its use. That 
some traders wish to return to the 
use of codes is evident from the num- 
ber of requests made for new copies 
of this publication. Unfortunately, as 
far as can be ascertained, the code 
is now out of print and further cop- 
ies are not available. 

Cable company Officials, however, 
point out that in industry generally 
the use of codes is rapidly falling into 
disuse. Firms are content to send 
their messages in plain language. 


There are two reasons contributing 
to this situation. In the first place, 
traders had to become accustomed to 
using plain language during the war 
because the use of codes was prohibit- 
ed by the government. They rapidly 
acquired the art of putting a mes- 
sage into “cablese” in such a was 
that it was understandable to the 
recipient yet at the same time rea- 
sonably cheap. In the second place, 
the cost of employing a coding and 
decoding clerk today is such that 
many feel to return to the old system 
would be too expensive. 

Moreover, airmail postal services 
have speeded up remarkably since 
the end of the war and an importer in 
London and Glasgow can communi- 
cate with his eastern Canadian mill 
in a matter of two or three days. On 
occasion letters have been received 
in 1% days. Thus, minor details can 
be notified and discussed at length 
by this method. 


Acreage 


The abnormal weather conditions 
on the prairies this year did not have 
the impact on the acreage sown to 
wheat as was originally feared. The 
area sown to spring wheat this year 
has been estimated at 24.8 million 
acres, a decrease of only 2% from 
the 1952 area of 25.3. million 
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acres. The area of winter wheat in 
Ontario, where most of the crop is 
grown, is placed at 732,000 acres, 
an increase of 13% over the 1952 
total of 650,000 acres. 

At one time it was expected that 
the seeded area would be reduced by 
at least 10%. 

Prospects for the current crop are 
good although it is currently enter- 
ing a season of the year when rust, 
hail, frost and wind can change the 
picture drastically. No matter what 
happens in the next few weeks, how- 
ever, it is certain that Canada, like 
the U.S., faces an acute storage prob- 
lem. Preliminary estimates place the 
carryover of all grains July 31 at 
around 485 million bushels, 80 million 
bushels more than the 1951-52 figure. 


New Name 


The Saskatchewan Federated Co- 
operative Producers, Ltd., has 
changed its name to Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, a title under which it 
has been more popularly known for 
many years. 

In addition to an extensive feed 
business, the pool operates a flour 
mill with a capacity of 1,200 bbl. 
basis 24 hours under the management 
of C. S. Fisher. Mr. Fisher, an active 
member of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers and joint organizer of 
District 13 with Ralph W. Bouskill in 
1952, is now on a _ round-the-world 
tour on behalf of the company’s flour 
milling interests. He will visit the 
flour trade in the U.K., Italy, France, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Thailand, the Phil- 
ippines and Japan. 
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Foreign Correspondents 





IWA Problems 


When the announcement was made 
that the next meeting of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council will be held in 
Madrid next October it was forecast 
that the main items on the agenda 
would be to fix exporters’ quotas and 
“to resolve the difficult legal prob- 
lems” raised by Britain’s withdrawal 
from the agreement. 

Promptly there came a denial from 
sources close to the council that 
Britain's withdrawal had not raised 
any legal problems that required set- 
tlement at Madrid. Nevertheless, 
trade opinion is that no matter how 
they are described the U. K.’s refusal 
to go along with the new pact has 
raised a number of problems suffi- 
ciently serious to impair the success 
of the agreement in the next three 
years. 

The main point at issue concerns 
differences which are stated to have 
arisen between the U. S. and Canada 
over the question of apportioning the 
“loss” of U. K. agreement wheat. 
Canada and Australia are the two 
main suppliers to the British market 
with U. S. participation being rela- 
tively small. Therefore the American 
officials feel that the withdrawal of 
Britain should be reflected mainly in 
the export quotas allocated to Canada 
and Australia rather than in that of 
the U.S. 

Arising from this problem is the 
question of voting power. Voting in 
the council is based on national quotas 
and the position could arise whereby 
the U. S. would have the majority 
of the export votes, a_ situation 
which is not calculated to appeal to 
Canadian officials. Unless behind the 
scenes negotiations come up with a 


solution in the next three months, the 
meeting at Madrid is likely to run 
into difficulties, observers say. 


British View 


British traders, sitting contentedls 
on the sidelines, watching their 
chances to make _ beneficial grain 
deals, have commented on what to 
them is the most interesting aspect 
of the situation. In their view, it ap- 
pears that the U. S. administration is 
now as anxious to maximize the quota 
of its exporters, and with it the U. S. 
treasury’s loss under the agreement, 
as earlier in the discussions preced- 
ing the new agreement it was to 
minimize the impact of that loss by 
insisting on a higher maximum price 
under the pact. 

The financial editor of the authori- 
tative London Times newspaper, com- 
menting on the seeming inconsistency 
of approach, considers that the price 
support program served not only to 
raise U. S. wheat production to such 
an extent that storage has become in- 
adequate, but also to set a narrow 
limit to commercial exports of Ameri- 
can wheat. 

The writer continues, “The pres- 
sure of supplies on the international 
market has already reduced the price 
for agreement wheat below the new 
maximum and it will not be easy for 
the U. S. authorities to keep exports 
moving if current forecasts of world 
wheat supplies are realized. Like its 
earlier desire to transfer some of its 
domestic subsidy costs to the foreign 
consumer, the U. S. desire to trans- 
fer the chief burden of the adjust- 
ment called for by Britain's with- 
drawal from the agreement to other 
exporting countries can be traced to 


the fundamental difficulties raised by 
its internal farm price support pro- 
gram.” 

The comment concludes: “Perhaps 
it might be unwise to infer too much 
from recent movements of wheat 
prices on the international market, 
but these difficulties look like increas- 
ing rather than decreasing during the 
next few months.” 


Chalk in Flour 


An announcement by the British 
government, forecast to be made in 
the near future, is likely to bring 
some heavy criticism from those who 
decry the eating of any bread other 
than that made from wholemeal flour. 

Such people wish to be free to 
choose a loaf made from flour and 
nothing else and they will not like a 
proposed government order that will 
compel the millers to admix prepared 
chalk with the flour. The official in- 
tention is to bring wholemeal bread 
into line with the national loaf and 
with bread mace from the lower ex- 
traction flour which will be permissi- 
ble at the end of August. 

The instructions to the millers will 
be incorporated in a new Flour Order 
which is also expected to define 80% 
extraction flour. 

Since April the Canadian millers 
have been mixing creta praeparata 
in the flour exported to the U. K. at 
the rate of 14 oz. to each 280 Ib. flour. 
Prepared chalk is stated to be bene- 
ficial to health inasmuch as it makes 
good the natural calcium which is 
rendered ineffective by the phytic 
acid in long extraction flour. The 
practice was adopted during the war, 
at first voluntarily by the millers, 
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then 
order. 

When the Canadian millers were 
called upon to add creta praeparata 
to their flour last April supplies had 
to be imported from Britain. 


compulsorily by government 


Decontrol Grows 


The movement towards allowing 
the grain trade greater freedom is 
growing throughout Europe. Steps 
have already been taken with vary- 
ing degrees of firmness by Britain, 
Holland, Germany and the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

Sweden is in the process of turn- 
ing the feed trade over to private 
importers but present indications are 
that the government will maintain 
its control of the bread grain busi- 
ness. The export market has been ac- 
tive in recent weeks with Germany 
seen as a potential customer for fairly 
substantial supplies. A sale of 60,000 
tons has been made to Spain and it 
is expected that a further deal will 
be concluded shortly. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


CANADIAN FEED COUNCIL 
SCHEDULES 1954 MEETING 


TORONTO—tThe 1954 convention 
of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers 
Association National Council will be 
held at Lake Louise Chalet June 22- 
24, it has been announced by the 
office of the general secretary in 
Toronto 
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Australia Sets 


Domestic Wheat 
Price at $1.68 


LONDON—The domestic price of 
wheat used for both human and ani- 
mal consumption in Australia has 
been stabilized for the next five years 
at $1.68 bu. 

A proviso has been made that 
should the export price fall below 
$1.68 the domestic price would be the 
export parity with a minimum of not 
less than the cost of production, and 
should the cost of production exceed 
$1.68, the domestic price would be 
the cost of production, 

The cost of production for the next 
season has been estimated at $1.40@ 
1.42 bu. 

The setting of the price followed a 
meeting of the Australian Agricul- 
tural Council, which consists of fed- 
eral and state ministers of agricul- 
ture. The decision reversed a majority 
ruling reached by the council last 
June when it was decided that wheat 
sold for human consumption should 
be sold at the cost of production, and 
where sold for stock feed at the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement price 
of $2.05 bu. The states of New South 
Wales and South Australia dissented 
from this decision, preferring the flat 
rate of $1.68. 

The decision was switched when 
Western Australia came out in favor 
of the flat rate with the federal gov- 
ernment clinching it by exercising a 
casting vote. Victoria, Queensland 
and Tasmania demanded that the do- 
mestic price be based on the cost of 
production with 22¢ bu. added for 
stock feed. Those states opposing the 
flat rate argued that the domestic 
price for wheat should be limited to 
the cost of production in order to ar- 
rest inflation. The majority view, 
however, considered that it was more 
important to encourage growers to 
produce more wheat. 


Australia Expected 
to Supply Most of 


Flour for Indonesia 


DJAKARTA, INDONESIA— Infor- 
mation provided by the import con- 
trol office for this country is to the 
effect that for the 1953-54 crop year, 
Indonesia will require 150,000 short 
tons of flour of which 105,000 tons 
wil] be imported under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement and 45,000 
tons non-IWA. 

However, importers when applying 
for licenses must submit offers for 
both IWA and non-IWA on the basis 
of 100 tons of IWA and 40 tons of 
non-IWA. 

Licenses to import flour will not be 
granted to foreign importers. The 
National Indonesian Importers, which 
includes the new Indonesian import- 
ers, will be the most favored group 
as far as licenses are concerned, it is 
said. 

The import control office is now 
accepting applications for imports of 
flour, and buyers may secure their 
supplies from any of the supplying 
IWA countries, but it is proposed 
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that most purchases be made from 
Australia. 

It is understood that Indonesia pro- 
poses to use sterling exchange to 
purchase flour and therefore should 
obtain her requirements from Aus- 
tralia. It is expected that that coun- 
try will supply about 70% of the 
flour imported. Shipments from 
“Down Under” usually arrive a month 
after licenses have been issued and 
orders placed, whereas shipments 
trom Canada and the U.S. take 8 
to 10 weeks. 

As it is necessary for importers to 
deposit 75% of the value of the ship- 
ment with the foreign exchange au- 
thorities when obtaining their ex- 
change permit, it means their money 
is tied up for a month longer period 
of time when orders are placed in 
Canada and the U.S. In addition some 
importers are not in a good financial 
position, and they also have to put 
up a full letter of credit with local 
banks when applying for their letters 
of credit. They are supposed to get 
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the refund of the 75° deposit from 
the government after the shipment 
arrives, but usually there are delays. 

The trade reports that importers 
are divided into three groups, foreign, 
national and naturalized Indonesian 
importers. The import control office 
will not accept applications for im- 
ports of flour from foreign firms in 
this country, and only Indonesians 
may apply, it is said. 
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Britain’s Grain Imports Fall 
Well Below Totals of Year Ago 


WASHINGTON—Both bread and 
coarse grain imports by the U.K., 
traditionally the world’s largest grain 
importer, were substantially lower 
during the first 10 months (July- 
April) of the 1952-53 marketing sea- 
son than during the corresponding 
months of 1951-52. Percentagewise, 
the reductions amounted to 8.4% for 
wheat including flour in terms of 
grain, 40.1% for corn, 36.5% for oats 
and 7.8% for barley. 

These reductions, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says, were neith- 
er a reflection of correspondingly in- 
creased production in the U.K., nor of 
a reduction in consumption require- 
ments. Nor were they a reflection 
of any general reduction in available 
supplies in foreign surplus producing 
areas. Instead, they probably reflect 
the operation of such factors as reluc- 
tance on the part of the import trade 
to contract for grain from abroad at 
prices asked by exporting countries, 
a belief that competition for the Brit- 
ish grain market would eventually re- 
sult in a substantial decline in grain 
prices, continued foreign exchange 
difficulties, especially the dollar 
shortage, and consequent heavy with- 
drawals of grain from reserve stocks, 
USDA says. 

As a result of the combination of 
these factors, British grain imports 
during the first 10 months of 1952-53 
compared with those for the same pe- 
riod in 1951-52, shown in parentheses 
were as follows: Wheat and flour 
3,577,000 (3,906,000) long tons, corn 
661,000 (1,114,000) tons, oats 73,000 
(114,000) tons, and barley 951,000 
(1,032,000) tons. For all of these 
grains in the aggregate, the total 
amounted to 5,261,000 long tons com- 
pared with 6,167,000 tons in the same 
period a year earlier, representing an 
overall reduction of 14.7%. 

Usual Sources 

Just as in prewar years, the U.K. 
during the 10 months under review 
continued to depend mainly on Cana- 
da, Australia and the U.S. for its 
wheat imports. Before the war, sub- 
stantial quantities were also imported 
from Argentina, Russia and the Dan- 
ube Basin. Since the end of the war, 
however, there have been virtually 
no imports of wheat from Argentina 
and the Danube Basin, and Russia 
figured as a source of supply only 
during 1951-52 when some 196,000 
tons were imported from that area 
under the terms of the Anglo-Russian 
Trade Agreement of Sept. 12, 1951. 

That agreement not only provided 
for the purchase of approximately 
200,000 tons of Russian wheat, but 
also of 300,000 tons of corn, 425,000 
tons of barley and 75,000 tons of oats. 
The corresponding Anglo-Russian 
Trade Agreement for 1952-53 includ- 
ed no commitment at all for the pur- 
chase of Russian wheat and provid- 
ed for purchases of only 150,000 tons 
of barley, 30,000 tons of oats and 
20,000 tons of corn. 

Corn and barley constitute Brit- 
ain’s principal coarse grain imports, 
cats being only of relatively small 
‘mportance in the trade. The postwar 
level of corn imports has been much 
below the prewar average. Before the 
war, Argentina supplied the bulk of 
the imports. Since the end of the 
war, however, reliance has been 
placed mainly on corn from the U.S., 
Russia and the Danube Basin be- 
cause of short crops in Argentina and 
the high prices asked for that coun- 
try’s corn. 

Britain’s imports of barley have 


expanded considerably since the end 
of the war and now exceed the pre- 
war average. Before the war, the bulk 
of the imports came from the Middle 
East (Iraq, Iran, Turkey and Syria), 
Canada, Russia, the U.S., the Dan- 
ube Basin, and Argentina, in the or- 
der named. In most years since the 
end of the war the sources of supply 
in order of importance were mainly 
Russia, the Middle East, French 
North Africa and Australia. Postwar 
sources of supply for oats have shift- 
ed mainly to Russia and Australia 
Before the war the bulk of the im- 
ports came from Argentina and Can- 
ada. 
Private Trade Back 

Responsibility for purchasing Brit- 
ain’s grain import requirements was 
returned to private traders on May 1, 
1953, after more than a decade of 
virtually exclusive governmental op- 
erations in that field. Except for the 
fact that the government reserved 
the right to exercise some measure 
of control over grain imports, should 
such procedure be necessary in the 
interest of safeguarding the coun- 
try’s balance of payments position, 
Britain’s grain import trade is now 
virtually free of governmental regu- 
lation. Several grain exporting coun- 
tries in recent months have indicat- 
ed interest in the negotiation of gov- 
ernment-to-government contracts for 
the sale of grain to the U.K. The 
British government, however, con- 
tinues to emphasize that it prefers 
to leave such operations entirely in 
the hands of private traders. 

While the return of grain imports 
to private hands did not automati- 
cally cancel the government’s right to 
negotiate contracts from time to time 
for the purchase of grain from other 
countries, the government has made 
it clear that it will reenter the mar- 
ket only in the event that failure of 
private trade to purchase sufficient 
supplies threatens critical shortages 
and unreasonable price increases. In 
the latter event, the government has 
indicated that it will give favorable 
consideration to grain from what- 
ever country offers it at the lowest 
price, provided the grain is of the 
type and quality needed and that de- 
liveries can be made when wanted. 
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BRAZIL DROPS OPTION 
FOR ARGENTINE WHEAT 


WASHINGTON — The Brazilian 
government recently announced its 
decision not to take up an option for 
purchase of an additional 300,000 
metric tons of wheat from Argentina, 
according to the Foreign Agricul 
tural Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Brazil had held the option for 90 
days since signature in March of the 
Brazil-Argentine Trade Agreement. 
The reasons given for not taking up 
the option were: the relatively good 
supply situation; increasing world 
production; desire of other producing 
countries to sell wheat to Brazil. 

There has been much local criti- 
cism in Brazil of the agreement un- 
der which Brazil contracted last 
March to purchase 1,200,000 tons of 
Argentine wheat at a price equiva- 
lent to U. S. $112 ton, f.o.b., which is 
well above the price in dollar mar- 
kets. The agreement also provided 
that Brazil was to have an option 
for 90 days for the purchase of an 
additional 300,000 tons at the same 
price. It was also provided that Bra- 
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zil would export certain commodities 
to Argentina. 

The conclusion of the agreement in 
March was reported at the time as 
very advantageous to Brazil since it 
lessened the drain on the country’s 
supply of hard currency, thus mak- 
ing dollars available for licensing im- 
ports into Brazil of other essential 
products. Brazil’s foreign exchange 
situation limits the purchase of wheat 
from countries other than Argentina, 
but with wheat prices lower in vir- 
tually all supply sources, the exer- 
cise of Brazil’s option for the pur- 
chase of another 300,000 tons at the 
agreement price was considered eco- 
nomically and politically inexpedient. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. W. RETAIL CONVENTION 
PLANNED FOR JAN. 18-19 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Retail Feed Assn. will hold its 1954 
annual convention Jan. 18-19 at Ho- 
tel Nicollet in Minneapolis. 

Eldon Roddis, operator of the Rod- 
dis Feed Co. at Rochester, Minn., is 
president of the group. Richard M. 
Serkland of the Grain Products Co. 
at St. James, Minn., is vice president 
and William D. Flemming of Grain 
& Feed Review at Minneapolis is sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS COTTON COUNCIL 

MEMPHIS—Charles W. Russell of 
Washington, D.C., has joined the 
market research department of the 
National Cotton Council. 
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then 
order. 

When the Canadian millers were 
called upon to add creta praeparata 
to their flour last April supplies had 
to be imported from Britain. 


compulsorily by government 


Decontrol Grows 


The movement towards 
the grain trade greater 
growing throughout Europe 
have already been taken with 
ing degrees of firmness by 
Holland, Germany and the 
navian countries. 

Sweden is in the process of turn- 
ing the feed trade over to private 
importers but present indications are 
that the government will maintain 
its control of the bread grain busi- 
ness. The export market has been ac- 
tive in recent weeks with Germany 
seen as a potential customer for fairly 
substantial supplies. A sale of 60,000 
tons has been made to Spain and it 
is expected that a further will 
be concluded shortly 


allowing 
freedom is 
Steps 
vary- 
Britain, 
Scandi- 


deal 
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CANADIAN FEED COUNCIL 
SCHEDULES 1954 MEETING 


TORONTO—The 1954 convention 
of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers 
Association National Council will be 
held at Lake Louise Chalet June 22- 
24, it has been announced by the 
office of the general secretary in 
Toronto 
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Australia Sets 
Domestic Wheat 
Price at $1.68 


LONDON—The domestic price of 
wheat used for both human and ani- 
mal consumption in Australia has 
been stabilized for the next five years 
at $1.68 bu. 

A proviso has been made that 
should the export price fall below 
$1.68 the domestic price would be the 
export parity with a minimum of not 
less than the cost of production, and 
should the cost of production exceed 
$1.68, the domestic price would be 
the cost of production. 

The cost of production for the next 
season has been estimated at $1.40@ 
1.42 bu. 

The setting of the price followed a 
meeting of the Australian Agricul- 
tural Council, which consists of fed- 
eral and state ministers of agricul- 
ture. The decision reversed a majority 
ruling reached by the council last 
June when it was decided that wheat 
sold for human consumption should 
be sold at the cost of production, and 
where sold for stock feed at the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement price 
of $2.05 bu. The states of New South 
Wales and South Australia dissented 
from this decision, preferring the flat 
rate of $1.68. 

The decision was switched when 
Western Australia came out in favor 
of the flat rate with the federal gov- 
ernment clinching it by exercising a 
casting vote. Victoria, Queensland 
and Tasmania demanded that the do- 
mestic price be based on the cost of 
production with 22¢ bu. added for 
stock feed. Those states opposing the 
flat rate argued that the domestic 
price for wheat should be limited to 
the cost of production in order to ar- 
rest inflation. The majority view, 
however, considered that it was more 
important to encourage growers to 
produce more wheat. 


Australia Expected 
to Supply Most of 


Flour for Indonesia 


DJAKARTA, INDONESIA-—Infor- 
mation provided by the import con- 
trol office for this country is to the 
effect that for the 1953-54 crop year, 
Indonesia will require 150,000 short 
tons of flour of which 105,000 tons 
will be imported under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement and 45,000 
tons non-IWA. 

However, importers when applying 
for licenses must submit offers for 
both IWA and non-IWA on the basis 
of 100 tons of IWA and 40 tons of 
non-IWA. 

Licenses to import flour will not be 
granied to foreign importers. The 
National Indonesian Importers, which 
includes the new Indonesian import- 
ers, Will be the most favored group 
as far as licenses are concerned, it is 
said. 

The import control office is now 
accepting applications for imports of 
flour, and buyers may secure their 
supplies from any of the supplying 
IWA countries, but it is proposed 
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purchases be made from 


It is understood that Indonesia pro- 
poses to use sterling exchange to 
purchase flour and therefore should 
obtain her requirements from Aus- 
tralia. It is expected that that coun- 
try will supply about 70% of the 
flour imported. Shipments from 
“Down Under” usually arrive a month 
after licenses have been issued and 
orders placed, whereas shipments 
trom Canada and the U.S. take 8 
to 10 weeks. 

As it is necessary for importers to 
deposit 75% of the value of the ship- 
ment with the foreign exchange au- 
thorities when obtaining their ex- 
change permit, it means their money 
is tied up for a month longer period 
of time when orders are placed in 
Canada and the U.S. In addition some 
importers are not in a good financial 
position, and they also have to put 
up a full letter of credit with local 
banks when applying for their letters 
of credit. They are supposed to get 
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the refund of the 75° deposit from 
the government after the shipment 
arrives, but usually there are delays 

The trade reports that Importers 
are divided into three groups, foreign, 
national and naturalized Indonesian 
importers. The import control office 
will not accept applications for im- 
ports of flour from foreign firms in 
this country, and only Indonesians 
may apply, it is said. 
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Britain’s Grain Imports Fall 
Well Below Totals of Year Ago 


WASHINGTON—Both bread and 
coarse grain imports by the U.K., 
traditionally the world’s largest grain 
importer, were substantially lower 
during the first 10 months (July- 
April) of the 1952-53 marketing sea- 
son than during the corresponding 
months of 1951-52. Percentagewise, 
the reductions amounted to 8.4% for 
wheat including flour in terms of 
grain, 40.1% for corn, 36.5% for oats 
and 7.8'% for barley. 

These reductions, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says, were neith- 
er a reflection of correspondingly in- 
creased production in the U.K., nor of 
a reduction in consumption require- 
ments. Nor were they a reflection 
of any general reduction in available 
supplies in foreign surplus producing 
areas. Instead, they probably reflect 
the operation of such factors as reluc- 
tance on the part of the import trade 
to contract for grain from abroad at 
prices asked by exporting countries 
a belief that competition for the Brit- 
ish grain market would eventually re- 
sult in a substantial decline in grain 
prices, continued foreign exchange 
difficulties, especially the dollar 
shortage, and consequent heavy with- 
drawals of grain from reserve stocks, 
USDA says. 

As a result of the combination of 
these factors, British grain imports 
during the first 10 months of 1952-53 
compared with those for the same pe- 
riod in 1951-52, shown in parentheses 
were as follows: Wheat and flour 
3,577,000 (3,906,000) long tons, corn 
661,000 (1,114,000) tons, oats 73,000 
(114.000) tons, and barley 951,000 
(1,032,000) tons. For all of these 
grains in the aggregate, the total 
amounted to 5,261,000 long tons com- 
pared with 6,167,000 tons in the same 
period a year earlier, representing an 
overall reduction of 14.7%. 

Usual Sources 

Just as in prewar years, the U.K. 
during the 10 months under review 
continued to depend mainly on Cana- 
da, Australia and the U.S. for its 
wheat imports. Before the war, sub- 
stantial quantities were also imported 
from Argentina, Russia and the Dan- 
ube Basin. Since the end of the war, 
however, there have been virtually 
no imports of wheat from Argentina 
and the Danube Basin, and Russia 
figured as a source of supply only 
during 1951-52 when some _ 196,000 
tons were imported from that area 
under the terms of the Anglo-Russian 
Trade Agreement of Sept. 12, 1951. 

That agreement not only provided 
for the purchase of approximately 
200,000 tons of Russian wheat, but 
also of 300,000 tons of corn, 425,000 
tons of barley and 75,000 tons of oats. 
The corresponding Anglo-Russian 
Trade Agreement for 1952-53 includ- 
ed no commitment at all for the pur- 
chase of Russian wheat and provid- 
ed for purchases of only 150,000 tons 
of barley, 30,000 tons of oats and 
20,000 tons of corn. 

Corn and barley constitute Brit- 
ain’s principal coarse grain imports, 
cats being only of relatively small 
importance in the trade. The postwar 
level of corn imports has been much 
below the prewar average. Before the 
war, Argentina supplied the bulk of 
the imports. Since the end of the 
war, however, reliance has been 
placed mainly on corn from the U.S., 
Russia and the Danube Basin be- 
cause of short crops in Argentina and 
the high prices asked for that coun- 
try’s corn. 

Britain’s imports of barley have 


expanded considerably since the end 
of the war and now exceed the pre- 
war average. Before the war, the bulk 
of the imports came from the Middle 
East (Iraq, Iran, Turkey and Syria), 
Canada, Russia, the U.S., the Dan- 
ube Basin, and Argentina, in the or- 
der named. In most years since the 
end of the war the sources of suppl) 
in order of importance were mainly 
Russia, the Middle East, French 
North Africa and Australia. Postwar 
sources of supply for oats have shift- 
ed mainly to Russia and Australia 
Before the war the bulk of the im- 
ports came from Argentina and Can- 
ida, 
Private Trade Back 

Responsibility for purchasing Brit- 
ain’s grain import requirements was 
returned to private traders on May 1, 
1953, after more than a decade of 
virtually exclusive governmental op- 
erations in that field. Except for the 
fact that the government reserved 
the right to exercise some measure 
of control over grain imports, should 
such procedure be necessary in the 
interest of safeguarding the coun- 
try’s balance of payments position, 
Britain’s grain import trade is now 
virtually free of governmental regu- 
lation. Several grain exporting coun- 
tries in recent months have indicat- 
ed interest in the negotiation of gov- 
ernment-to-government contracts for 
the sale of grain to the U.K. The 
3ritish government, however, con- 
tinues to emphasize that it prefers 
to leave such operations entirely in 
the hands of private traders. 

While the return of grain imports 
to private hands did not automati- 
cally cancel the government’s right to 
negotiate contracts from time to time 
for the purchase of grain from other 
countries, the government has made 
it clear that it will reenter the mar- 
ket only in the event that failure of 
private trade to purchase sufficient 
supplies threatens critical shortages 
and unreasonable price increases. In 
the latter event, the government has 
indicated that it will give favorable 
consideration to grain from what- 
ever country offers it at the lowest 
price, provided the grain is of the 
type and quality needed and that de- 
liveries can be made when wanted 
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BRAZIL DROPS OPTION 
FOR ARGENTINE WHEAT 


WASHINGTON — The Brazilian 
government recently announced its 
decision not to take up an option for 
purchase of an additional 300,000 
metric tons of wheat from Argentina, 
according to the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Brazil had held the option for 90 
days since signature in March of the 
Brazil-Argentine Trade Agreement. 
The reasons given for not taking up 
the option were: the relatively good 
supply situation; increasing world 
production; desire of other producing 
countries to sell wheat to Brazil. 

There has been much local criti- 
cism in Brazil of the agreement un- 
der which Brazil contracted last 
March to purchase 1,200,000 tons of 
Argentine wheat at a price equiva- 
lent to U. S. $112 ton, f.o.b., which is 
well above the price in dollar mar- 
kets. The agreement also provided 
that Brazil was to have an option 
for 90 days for the purchase of an 
additional 300,000 tons at the same 
price. It was also provided that Bra- 
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zil would export certain commodities 
to Argentina. 

The conclusion of the agreement in 
March was reported at the time as 
very advantageous to Brazil since it 
lessened the drain on the country’s 
supply of hard currency, thus mak- 
ing dollars available for licensing im- 
ports into Brazil of other essential 
products. Brazil’s foreign exchange 
situation limits the purchase of wheat 
from countries other than Argentina, 
but with wheat prices lower in vir- 
tually all supply sources, the exer- 
cise of Brazil’s option for the pur- 
chase of another 300,000 tons at the 
agreement price was considered eco- 
nomically and politically inexpedient. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. W. RETAIL CONVENTION 
PLANNED FOR JAN. 18-19 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Retail Feed Assn. will hold its 1954 
annual convention Jan. 18-19 at Ho- 
tel Nicollet in Minneapolis. 

Eldon Roddis, operator of the Rod- 
dis Feed Co. at Rochester, Minn., is 
president of the group. Richard M. 
Serkland of the Grain Products Co. 
at St. James, Minn., is vice president 
and William D. Flemming of Grain 
& Feed Review at Minneapolis is sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS COTTON COUNCIL 

MEMPHIS—Charles W. Russell of 
Washington, D.C., has joined the 
market research department of the 
National Cotton Council. 
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Mill Agent 
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Now...the same uniform 









flour in 


3 types of delivery 





IN SACKS... . The big share of flour drawn from our 50,000 cwt. capacity 
aging bins still goes out in sacks. Every sack is uniform and IT’S BIN- 
AGED*, which means it can go right into production. 











BULK BY TRUCK .. . The amazing speed and efficiency of bulk delivery by 
truck (exclusive with Atkinson) is shown by the figures: 40,000 pounds of 
flour unloaded in 63 minutes. And it’s a one-man job. 


ATKINSON’S BULK FLOUR PLANT 
Extra safeguard for bulk delivery: 
final lab check is made while flour rests 
in bins reserved for loading— your 
guarantee of uniformity at delivery. 





ATKINSON 


es M I L L I N G C O M PA N = BULK BY FREIGHT... The first from saidishieniti destined for a commercial 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA user on the east coast, this General American Trans-Flo car under lease to 
. American Stores carried 120,000 lbs. of flour loaded by Atkinson’s ‘“‘fluid- 


*“IT'S BIN-AGED" REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. ization” process (patent applied for). 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





iContinued from page 14) 

the previous week's sales of 44% and 
operations of 100%. Prices strength- 
ened and closed 10¢ higher on family 
flour and 20¢ higher on bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Aug. 1: Carlots, family short patent 
$6.904@ 7.35, standard patent $6.65@ 
6.75; bakery unenriched short patent 
in paper bags $5.90@6.00, standard 
patent $5.7505.85, straight grade 
$5.60 5.70. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher 
on all grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very quiet with prices 26¢ sack 
higher than a week earlier. Shipping 
directions were slow. 

Hutchinson: Business was at a low 
ebb last week as most bakers ap- 
peared well covered for the next 30 
days. Some sales were made in single 
car lots for immediate shipment. As 
prices went up 15¢ due to higher pre- 
miums and lower feed credits, sales 
dried up almost completely. Shipping 
directions were fair, with mills oper- 
ating at 65°% capacity. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, July 31: Hard win- 
ter family short patent, enriched, in 
cottons, $6.254 6.35; bakers’ short 
patent in papers $5.45@5.50; standard 
$5.35. 5.40. 

Texas: Demand last week continued 
sluggish, and sales were 20-30% of 
capacity, comprised of both bakers 
and family, in comparatively small 
lots, for nearby shipments. Prices 
were unchanged on family flour, also 
on clears, but bakery was 10@15¢ 
sack higher. Quotations July 31: Ex- 
tra high patent family $747.20; high 
patent $6.70 6.90; standard bakers, 
unenriched $5.85 6; first clears un- 
enriched $4.45 4.60 delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: The volume of flour sales 
last week dipped from the previous 
week in the central states. Sales 
were down from an estimated 80% 
of capacity to about 65 to 70% of 
capacity. 

Most mills say this is only to be 
expected, as the trade is bought up 
for at least a month ahead, and buy- 
ing only hand to mouth. Buyers are 
watching crop developments on spring 
wheat flour to see what the rust in- 
fection is going to do. Also wheat 
premiums are high, pushing mill quo- 
tations way up. 

Soft wheat flour sales were also 
somewhat down from the previous 
week, especially the latter half of 
the week. Most sales were small, 
only 2,000 to 5,000 sacks and mostly 
of cracker-cookie type flour. 

Family flour sales were slow, with 
buyers awaiting the new crop. Most 
mills feel that buyers are booked as 
far ahead as they care to at the pres- 
ent time 

Quotations Aug. 1: Spring top pat- 
ent $606.35, standard $5.90406.25, 
first clear $5.4005.80; hard winter 
short $5.75 5.83, 95% patent $5.60@ 
5.73, clear $4.90; family flour $7.75; 
soft winter short $6.3746.92, stand- 
ard $4.49%4 6.22, clear $4 3646.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
very quiet business last week, with 
the volume of new sales on the light 


side. Buyers are apparently continu- 
ing their “wait and see” attitude and 
limiting purchases to necessary sup- 
plies. Shipping directions were again 
only fair. The demand for clear flours 
remained good. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills and 
mill representatives reported that 
flour buyers have shown very limited 
interest in fresh purchases of bakery 
flour, apparently having in mind the 
reported large spring wheat move- 
ment due in August. Price bulges of 
10¢ cwt. on hard winter wheat and 
15¢ cwt. on spring wheat flour did 
not serve to uncover any volume. Soft 
wheat flour was unchanged from the 
previous week, with cracker and pas- 
try buyers uninterested. Only a small 
business was worked on clears and 
low grades during the week, with a 
fair demand from domestic and ex- 
port users but little inclination on the 
part of millers to offer in any volume 
for later shipment. Ordinary clears 
held firm in price, but the higher 
ash types figured 50 10¢ under the 
previous week. 

Quotations, St. Louis, July 30: In 
100-lb. cotton sacks: Family top soft 
patent $5.75, top hard $7.45, ordinary 
$5.85. In 100-lb. paper sacks: Bakers’ 
soft winter short patent $5.50, cake 
$5.50, pastry $4.55, soft straights 
$4.75, clears $4.45; hard winter short 
patent $5.80, standard patent $5.65, 
clears $5.50; spring short patent 
$6.30, standard $6.20, clears $6.05. 


South 


New Orleans: Continued quietness 
prevailed in the flour business last 
week, with negligible interest in pur- 


chasing, especially for future delivery. 
Sales consisted of one to two carlots 
for quick delivery and in some cases 
on a p.d.s. basis. Prices were unset- 
tled, fluctuating between advances 
and declines. 

Hard winters enjoyed the bulk of 
the limited business. Northern springs 
were slightly more active on recent 
declines, but sales fell as prices ad- 
vanced. There is considerable buyer 
resistance to the differential of north- 
ern springs over hard winters. 

Considering the demand for soft 
winters, this flour was the most ac- 
tive, with both cracker and cookie 
bakers booking moderate amounts for 
120 days. Cake flour business con- 
tinued dull, with only limited amounts 
being taken on by the trade. 

Shipping directions held their own, 
although not up to _ expectations. 
Stocks on hand have shown little 
change and would be considered on 
the low side. The decline in bread 
production is stabilizing itself and 
a slight pick-up is indicated. 

Export flour inquiries and sales 
were somewhat more active to both 
Furope and the Americas. Some fair 
sized sales were worked to the lat- 
ter, and Egypt was inquiring for new 
offers on soft flours. 

Quotations July 31 packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.65@5.85, 
standard $5.50@5.65, first clear $4.65 
“@4.85; spring bakery short patent 
$6.10@ 6.20, standard $6@6.25, first 
clear $5.8576.10, high gluten $6.20@G 
6.50; soft wheat short patent $5.05@ 
5.35, straight $4.70@4.90, first clear 
$3.95 7 4.20, high ratio cake $5.40@ 
5.75; Pacific Coast cake $7.154@ 7.25, 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


—————Exporting countries—total sales 








Total Australiat Canadat Francet 
8.330 R 2,505 “ 


Total 


10,835 


20,209 


6.49 
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Importing Guaranteed - United Statest——— 
countries—- purchases Wheat Flour 

Austria 7.930 10 

Relgium*** 6,319 174 

Bolivia® ...... 183 183 

Brazil** . 9,340 204 

3 re lens 485 

Costa Rica . 133 616 








Cuba .. 1,392 4,242 
Denmark* ° 438 371 
Dominican Rep 45 612 
Ecuador® ..... 180 509 
_. — AS! Brrr 
El] Salvador* .. 73 215 
Germany*® ..... 47,455 . 
ee 12,125 1,15 
Guatemala* ~ i7 608 
PE” sacarcece MD 3 vecese 920 
Honduras* 153 150 
Iceland 5 286 
India*® : 23,178 
Indonesia ..... 6 : 1,135 
Ireland* ; t 1,166 ae 
 scnewans 87 2.471 1,260 
ae 413 19,145 t 
Japan* 8.37: 12,291 o* , 
Lebanon* ,,. 38 552 1,451 
Liberia* 3 i 17 
BUOMIGR. 6csc0ces 86 12,467 
Netherlands ' 10,682 S24 
New Zealand .. 59: 
Nicaragua 33 
Norway* Pe 1,840 
Panama* a ee 8 wkeas 
| sn, gil OC 5 3,217 
Philippines*® . ee 86.hieaers 
Portugal*® ..... 6 4,118 
Saudi Arabia*t** 8 359 
ae % 4,423 
Sweden* 2.756 1,659 
Switzerland 6.45 1,761 
Un. of S. Africa 11,023 2.737 .: 
a) AeA 177,068 20,655 4.096 
Venezuela 6,246 28 2,765 
Total . 580,917 216,081 33,764 


Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 
Balance 


tSales confirmed by CCC through July 
through July 24, 1953. *Quota closed. 
30, 1953. 


**(Quota closed July 29, 1953 
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3,283 1,866 6.107 70a 11,965 
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***Qouota closed July 








pastry $6.45@6.55. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


East 


Buffalo: With mills working on 
some good direction business as well 
as export business that had been 
transferred here production of flour 
throughout this area was well up to 
90% of capacity last week. 

Sales during the week were more 
or less of a fill-in nature, especially 
to the eastern trade. There were a 
few exceptions, and these exceptions 
were for not over several carlots that 
were especially needed for a situa- 
tion that unexpectedly turned up. 
Local area trade was regarded as 
slow, with larger bakeries content 
to keep their storages fairly well 
filled. Reports from mills indicate 
that free wheat is not easily obtain- 
able, being held back on the farms or 
going into storage against loans from 
the government. 

Rust damage reports in the spring 
wheat territory firmed up grain prices 
during the week, and towards the end 
flour prices were adjusted upward as 
much as 25¢ sack. 

At the end of the week an advance 
notice of a price increase of as much 
as 20¢ sack for spring family was in 
circulation, which would bring spring 
family up to around $8 as against 
$7.75 the previous week. Mills were 
expecting some good bookings. 

With the direction business as 
heavy as it is at present, mills are 
looking forward to some substantial 
bookings in the near future. They 
believe that supplies that were bought 
some time back are beginning to 
shrink. 

The continued rust damage reports 
coming out of northwestern states, 
have created a somewhat jittery feel- 
ing in the trade, although the best 
opinion seems to be that, regardless 
of the estimated damage, there will 
still be plenty of hard wheat avail- 
able when it is safely harvested. 

Quotations July 31: Spring family 
$7.73 7.75, high gluten $6.95@6.97, 
short patent $6.7506.77, standards 
$6.65 @ 6.67, first clears $6.14@6.16; 
hard winter standards $6.204 6.22, 
first clears $5.90@5.92: soft winter 
short patent $5.5805.60, straights 
$5.48 4 5.50. 

New York: Activity in bookings of 
rye flour with both bakers and job- 
bers showing increasing interest was 
the feature of the week in the local 
market. 

This activity gained momentum as 
prices strengthened, with the smaller 
buyers most active, covering up to 60 
days in most cases, according to trade 
reports. Large bakers continue a con- 
servative attitude, still watching for 
price pressure to develop as new crop 
flour comes in and the Canadian pic- 
ture is clarified. 

Call for other types continued in 
the dull pattern of recent weeks, with 
hard wheat bakery flour bookings 
small indicating no change in the 
hand-to-mouth buying policy in an- 
ticipation of a weakening in the price 
structure. 

Interest in soft wheat flour types 
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continued dull in the local market. 

Quotations Aug. 1: Spring family 
flour $7.95, high gluten $6.99@7.09, 
standard patents $6.69@6.79, clears 


$6.05@6.30; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.35@6.45, straights $6.154a 


6.27; high ratio soft winters $5.804 
6.85, straights $4.75@5.30. 

Boston: The local flour market was 
generally higher last week. Springs 
led the market on the upside with a 
total recovery of the preceding week's 
declines. Hard winters continued an 
upward swing, advancing to the high- 
est levels since mid-May. 

Springs closed unchanged to 25¢ 
net higher for the week with first 
clears the only grade showing con- 
sistent price stability. Hard winters 
rose fairly steadily all week and fin- 
ished 16¢ net higher. Soft wheat 
flours were 5¢ higher to 5¢ lower 
with most of the week’s fluctuations 
being confined to either widening or 
narrowing existing price ranges. 

The pattern of trading continued 
to be more or less on the quiet side. 
Most of the sales reported were on a 
day-of-shipment price basis. There 
was some anxiety on the extent of 
the rust condition to crops, but as 
far as market action was concerned 
it was negligible beyond the usual 
amount of “guessing” as to the ulti- 
mate place it will take in the trade 
picture. 

As most of the leaders of the in- 
dustry locally are reported to be fair- 
lv well covered through August or 
part of it, there is a fairly widespread 
opinion that activity will be on a 
much higher level as we approach 
September and crop harvests will be 
beyond the forecast stage. The small- 
er operators are definitely in the po- 
sition of being market factors as 
many in this group have been on a 
hand-to-mouth basis since last spring. 

Quotations Aug. 1: Spring short 
patents $6.66 6.76, standards $6.56 
6.66, high gluten $6.864 6.96, first 
clears $6.07@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.34@ 6.46, standards $6.144@ 
6.26; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.574 


6.72, eastern soft wheat straights 
$4.77@5.27, high ratio $5.82 6.87; 


family $7.97. 

Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers in 
the Philadelphia area last week 
showed no appetite for purchases of 
additional amounts of flour and deal- 
ings were on a subdued basis. At least 
part of the reluctance to buy was 
attributed to a series of news devel- 
opments which created cross currents 
in the overall thinking. Most of the 
trade was inclined to think that a 
withdrawal to the sidelines was the 
proper course of action, especially 
since prices on the whole were above 
the levels at which most last pur- 
chased and 5 to 15¢ sack above the 
previous week's costs. 

Getting the principal share of at- 
tention were advices from growing 
areas on rust damage to the spring 
wheat crop. It had been widely ex- 
pected that the forthcoming harvest 
would exert pressure on the price 
structure and afford an opportunity 
to acquire additional amounts. The 
question thus became: Which will 
have the greater influence. 

Hard winters, which have been dis- 
playing the strongest undertone, are 
a particular point of inaction. The 
chains are said to entertain price 
ideas well below where the flour was 
before the latest 15¢ sack advance. 
Smaller operators are also using the 
careful approach, taking only the 
amounts required for nearby produc- 
tion. Balances on spring flours are 
said to be low as a result of a steady 
drop so that mill representatives look 
for some orders from that direction 
before very long. Meanwhile, retail 
demand for baked goods appears to 
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be holding its own in the area, with 
bakeries in resort spots picking up 
the volume lost by outlets in metro- 
politan centers. 

Quotations Aug. 1: Spring high 
gluten $6.75 6.85, short patent $6.55 
@6.65, standard $6.5076.60, first 
clear $6.0506.15; hard winter short 
patent $6.2546.35, standard $6.204a 
6.30; soft winter western $5.35 5.60, 
nearby $5@5.20. 

Pittsburgh: Last week good sales of 
hard Kansas bakers patents devel- 
oped. Wholesale bakers and retail 
bakers and flour jobbers who did not 
buy on the market several weeks ago 
bought fairly liberally. Commitments 
were 90 to 120 days. Spring patents 
had only small replacement sales, 
high glutens and clears were slow, 
and pastry and cake flours had only 
moderate sales. An advance in family 
flour was announced for Aug. 3, with 
price protection. The trade bought lib- 
erally of family patents several 
weeks ago but grocers and flour job- 
bers who did not buy then placed 
moderate orders at the old figures. 
Commitments ran 90 to 120 days. 

Hot weather the past week caused 
a slump in the sale of all bakery 
products. However, optimism prevails 
among the majority of flour mill rep- 
resentatives as an aftermath of re- 
cent flour sales throughout this dis- 
trict. 

Quotations Aug. 1: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $5.75@6.17, 
medium patent $5.80@6.27, short pat- 
ent $5.90@ 6.37; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.504 6.57, medium patent $6.55 
“@ 6.62, short patent $6.60 6.67, clears 
$6.01@6.56, high gluten $6.757 6.87; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.65 7.75, other brands $6.30@7.15; 
pastry and cake flours $4.8046.84. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was very 
quiet last week and the only upswing 
in milling production during the week 
was occasioned by some Army busi- 
ness for the Orient. Millers are hope- 
ful that the Korean armistice will 
pave the way for increased shipments 
to that country, but there was noth- 
ing on the books at the close of the 
week. Some interior mills continue 
to operate short weeks and _ short 
shifts. Quotations July 31: Family 
patent $7.50, bluestem $6.55, bakery 
$6.63, pastry $6.15. 

Portland: There was a better in- 
quiry for domestic flour last week and 
a few small sales. Bakers and whole- 
salers are interested and willing to 
take on small lots with enough in- 
terest shown to indicate heavy sales 
are in the offing. New crop wheat is 
two weeks later than usual, just 
barely beginning to roll, making mil- 
lers reluctant to go out too far on 
flour sales. Export bookings continue 
restricted to odd lots to the Philip- 
pines. Flour prices advanced dur- 
ing the week, creating a_ broader 
buying interest. Quotations Aug. 1: 
High gluten $6.77, all Montana $6.53, 
fancy hard wheat clears $6.52, Blue- 
stem bakers $6.55, cake $7.28, pastry 
$6.38, whole wheat 100% $6.05, gra- 
ham $5.95, cracked wheat $5.95. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills are closing 
their books for the crop year 1952-53 
on a quiet note, with reduced activity 
reported in all segments of the trade. 

The interest shown by overseas 
buyers is small, and the only major 
expectation of business concerns the 
Lebanese demand for 24,500 tons flour 
milled from No. 5 wheat. Bids were 
to be in by July 31, but the eventual 
outcome of the deal was not to be 
known until Aug. 4. Competition from 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations 
All quotations on basis of carload lots 


Spring family 


Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 
Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter familys 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft) winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rve flour dark 


Semolina, standard, bulk 
Spring family 

Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short) patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 


Semolina, standar 


‘amily patent 
esteem 


i 
takery grades 


*100-1b 
n 100-1b 


paper 
Papers 


d hulk 


s. t100-Ib. ex] 
**For delivers 


in sacks of 100 Ib 


(Canadian quotations in barrels of 


196 lb.) 


prompt delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City fSt. Louis Kuffalo 
$ ! $6.170 7.45 “ “ $7.73@ 7.75 
6.004 6.35 “ “a " a 
“ 6.3240 6.42 a a 6.95 6.97 
a 6.12%¢ " @6.30 6.75906.77 
5.90@6.25 6.02@6.12 “ 16.20) 6.650 6.67 
wu Au 5.50 5.86 “a “16.05 6.14@6.16 
“7.75 7 6.10 74 aga a 
75a 5.83 “a ».60@ 5.70 a AY “ 
6005.7 a > bm 6.5 w5.65 6.20@ 6.22 
aas9 a 1100 4.50 ’ 0 » 905.9" 
a a ' a 5.75 “ 
6.370 6.9 “ “ “@5.50 5.58@ 5.60 
149% 6 “a a a a 
“ a“ a ma4a.c5 »AS@ 5.50 
1.360 6.15 “ a aaah ” 
$07@ 4.15 t.A5% 3.88 7 w4.23 1600 4.463 
..3207 3.36 ,10@ 3.18 ”“ 13.58 {&8ih@ S88 
8.050% 8.30 7.85 8.05 a 27.95 8.6230 8.65 


New York Philadelphia 
° $ : 


$ “a7.95 


6.99% 7G 


6.694 6.79 6.500 6.60 6.5 


“05a 6.30 6 


#350 6.45 6.25 


“ 6 


" 

“a 
1.754 5.30 

i 


1.504 1.60 i 


Boston 


Pittsburgh *New Orl 


1 $ “7.97 $7.654@ 7.75 § “ 
75 a@ 6.8 6 S60 6.96 H.75@ 6.87 6.200 6.50 
ae 6.660 6.76 6.600 6.67 6.10% 6.20 


Hsa@6.15 
4635 6 
2006.20 6 


OG a0 


a 


s.4 7s a 
Seatth 
a75e Spring top pater 
a@6.55 Spring second 
“6.63 Winter exportst 
a6.s 


sort) cotton f a.s 


between Ft. Wi 


has 
“ 

tive 

lia6 


5.074 6,32 


“ 
“ 
”“ 
a 
“a 
“ 


it $ 


patent 11.70@12.00 


Montreal-Halifax 


liam and Brit'sh 


6 6.500 6.57 6.00@ 6.25 


H.0LG@ 6.56 5.85 a 6.10 
6 + 90a 6.37 5.650 0.85 
6 §5.75@ 6.17 fh. hd 5.65 
“ 165 @ 4.85 
“ 5.05 5.35 
7 a 1.704 4.90 
a 95a 4.20 
1.41% 4.48 a“ 
AS 3.52 a 
S.SL@s.42 " 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
12.30@12.60 $12.10@12.80 
11.10@11.80 

a 4.10 “ 


wheat 
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tBakers 
Columbia 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end 


millfeed 


carload lots, prompt delivery, t 


Bran 

Standard midds 
Flour midds 
Red dog 


Bran 
Shorts 
Mill run 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Chicago 
$is.50@ 51 


55.04 


Kansas City St 


$12.250 43.00 
17.504 48.00 


a 


$5 


quotatio 


ae | 


' 
1 

55.50@ 57.00 aoe 
1 


SaAlo8 


ns, summarized 
ym, packed in 1v¢ 


M nneapolis 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible 
of Trade, 


supply 
in bushe 


Baltimore 
Boston 
buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
louluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas (ity 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux Citys 
St. Joseph 
St, Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 


Total 


of grain in th 


Is (00's omitted), July 24 


Whe 
1953 


6,320 





1 ULS. as compil 





ed by the secretary of the Chieago Board 
the corresponding date of a year ano 


and 
pat— Corn Oats 
1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
3,541 739 06 4 s 
11,461 271 41,322 1.409 3,097 
94 
12,459 1.949 6.959 73 23,935 
26,011 16s 196 2.648 1,996 
2.700 
15,985 144 99 mT 12 
349 
17,938 
3,108 114 1.495 Hs 114 
13,249 223 531 5 8 
1.073 V7 Naz 71 99 
544 2.945 4,48] 1.972 652 
1,414 1" 7 
196 ” j 4+ | 
16,378 TL | ; 136 
425 rf yv 65 
1,452 6 26 2 
459 i9 1,250 14 $73 
6,576 AT 148 tad t74 
KAAS 113 B12 481 145 
16,27¢ 


973 8,838 19.4 


92 14.466 21,473 


——Rye ~ Barley 
1953 1952 1953 1952 
1 73 lee 62 
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141 ' 971 5.172 
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3,665 1054 1,584 11,315 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLO 


SING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, 




















in cents per bushel 
> WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis -— ——————Chicago————-—. ~—Kansas City——. Minneapolis 
Sept lec Sept Dec Mar May Sept Dec Mar Sept I bee 
duly 27 211% 212% 197% 203% 2073 208% 206% 210% 213% 49 ha 
July 2s 208% 210% 194% 200% 24% 206% 205 208% opt 350 ne 
July 29 211 212% 196% 202% 207 208% 206% 210% 214 348% 
July 36 215% 216 198 204% 209% 211 209% 212% 215% 348% 
July 31 217% 217% 197% 203% 208% 210% 209% 213% 216 52 
--CORN— r RYE ~~ OAT8——_——_ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Mi poli Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept lec Sept Dee July Oet Sept Tee Sept De« Sept 1 deve 
July 27 145%, 1375 129% 111% 113% 117% 74% 75% ri 71% 
July 28 145% 137 126% 107% 1160 116 73% 71% 69%, 70% 
July 29 147% 138% 128% 109% 111 119%, 74% 75% 70 71% 
July 30 148% 139% 131 113 115% 75% 76 70% 72% 
July 31 ..148% 139% 4 131% ‘11 115% 125 76% 76% $71% i «(72% 
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other exporting countries was known 
to be strong. 

Reports indicate that some small 
sales of spring wheat flour have been 
made to the U.K. import trade, but 
the deals can be only described as 
token shipments. The trade so far 
has not reached the volume of that 
operating under the Ministry of Food, 
though in previous years July and 
August business was always at a 
low ebb 

Domestic business is also quieter 
than usual with bakeries holding fair- 
ly large stocks at the turn of the 
crop year. Quotations Aug. 1: ‘Top 
patent springs for use in Canada 
$12.304:12.60 bbl., seconds $11.70a 
12 bbl., bakers’ $11.70@11.90 bbl., all 
less cash discounts in 98's cotton 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour trade has 
received a number of inquiries from 
overseas sources, and a number of 
small sales have been registered with 
U.K. buyers. The price, lowered a 
further 10¢ is becoming more attrac- 
tive and this may sharpen interest. 
Quotations Aug. 1: Export $4.10 per 
100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. Do- 
mestic $10.56 bbl. 

European buyers are reported to be 
ignoring new crop Ontario wheat, 
and demand is small from other 
sources. On the domestic side a num- 
ber of normally prominent buyers 
have withdrawn from the market. 
The price has returned to the down- 
ward trend evident in recent weeks 
after making a small spurt a week 
ago. Quotations Aug. 1: $1.53@ 1.55 
bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ers working out of this area reported 
limited sales last week. Immediate 
prospects are not particularly bright, 
although it is expected that Canadian 
mills will get about half the business 
offering trom Philippines buyers start- 
ing in September 

The position with regard to the sale 
of Canadian flour in Far Eastern 
areas in the sterling bloc remains un- 
satisfactory. Failure of the U. K. to 
ratify the International Wheat Agree- 
ment means that such areas as Hong 
Kong, Singapore and Ceylon will 
place a goodly share of their business 
with Australian mills on a_ sterling 
exchange basis. The proximity of 
Australia to these countries with the 
resultant lower ocean freights is also 
an important factor in flour sales. 

Philippines buying for August re- 
quirements is very small as far as 
Canadian mills are concerned since 
American mills have sold some 400,- 
OOO bags there diverted from the 
Greek quota. However, it is expected 
that Canadians will have a_ good 
chance at the monthly requirements 
from September on. 

Domestic flour business remains 
steady with prices unchanged. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions, July 31: First patents in 98's 
cottons, $12.60; bakers’ patents $11.60 
in paper bags and $11.90 in 98's cot- 
tons; western pastry to the trade 
$12.85 and western cake flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
just over 76,000 bbl. of flour for ex- 
port in the week ended July 28. This 
included 27,000 bbl. to be charged 
against the new International Wheat 
Agreement quotas, effective Aug. 1. 
Flour sold under the old IWA went to 
Bermuda, Venezuela and the Domin- 
ican Republic with Class 2 sales to- 
taling just over 48,000 bbl. destined 
for Japan, Guatemala, Hong Kong, 
U.K., Dominican Republic, Korea, Si- 
am, Nicaragua, Bahamas, El Salva- 
dor, Colombia, British Honduras, Ma- 
deira, Singapore, Venezuela, Portu- 
val, Surinam and Sierra Leone. New 
IWA flour sales were destined to 
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Philippines, Belgian Congo, Iceland, 
the Netherlands Antilles, Haiti, Costa 
Rica, Portuguese Guinea and Hon- 
duras Republic. 

Mills continue to work to capacity 
and while domestic trade is season- 
ally slow, prices are holding steady. 
Quotations Aug. 1: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary $12.10 
“ 12.80; second patents $11.10@ 11.80, 
second patents to bakers $10.85@ 
11.05. All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices were off $1.50 
a2 for the week ending Aug. 3, al- 
though recovery was made from the 
low point reached during the period 
and the market was said to be firm 
at the close. Fairly good demand 
was sufficient to clean up rather 
limited offerings. Quotations: bran 
$46, standard midds. $49, flour midds. 
$53, red dog $54.50. 

Kansas City: While shorts were on 
a downward trend, the demand for 
bran was holding the coarser offal 
fairly steady at Kansas City. Bran 
demand largely was centered in the 
local area. Shorts supplies were be- 
ginning to accumulate. Quotations 
Aug. 3: Bran $42.25 43, shorts $47.50 
a48 sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was mod- 
erate last week, with bran in strong- 
er demand than shorts. Offerings 
were adequate. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, July 31: Bran $42.50@43, 
shorts $48.25@ 49. Bran declined $2.25 
@2.50 ton and shorts $3.504 3.75 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Fort Worth: Demand last week was 
improved, and at week's end prices 
were higher than earlier and offerings 
were well cleaned up. Quotations July 
31: Bran $49.504 50.50, gray shorts 
$53.504 54.50, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, about $2.00 lower on bran 
and $2.50 off on shorts, compared to 
a week previous. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand fell 
away last week as trade from the 
Southwest dried up. There herds have 
been cut and the remaining cattle are 
being fed on cheap government feed. 
Drop in demand sent prices skidding. 
Bran was off $2.50, shorts $3.50. Both 
showed a tendency to firm late in the 
week. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
July 31: Bran $42.500 43, shorts 
$48.50 @ 49. 

Salina: Demand has been good 
locally, but prices are lower. Bran is 
off $2.50 ton and shorts $3 ton. Sup- 
plies have been scarce. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, July 30: Bran $42 
a 43, gray shorts $494 49.50. 

St. Louis: Demand for bran showed 
some improvement last week, but 
shorts were on the draggy side. Bran 
offerings were fairly well cleaned up 
while supplies of shorts were plenti- 
ful. Quotations July 30: Bran $47@ 
47.50, shorts $534 53.50, St. Louis. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $2 
lower on bran and $3 lower on shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars, Aug. 1: 
Bran $454 46, millrun $48@ 49, shorts 
$51@52, Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all grades. 

Chicago: A slackening feed demand 
and generally not much interest were 
noted in the millfeed market in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Aug. 3. Prices were about the 
same to a little lower. Quotations 
Aug. 3: Bran $48.50@51.50, standard 
midds. $52.50@53.50, flour midds. 
$55.50@57, red dog $554 58. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds last week showed 
declines. A good demand was noted, 
coming from feed manufacturers who 
were doing a good dairy business as 
well as a poultry feed business. Pro- 


duction iast week showed up better 
than in some time, with all the flour 
mills rinning a full six days. This 
production schedule is expected to 
continu. for some time. Canadian 
millfeec sales into the eastern terri- 
tory were very competitive against 
domestics, and this together with the 
heavy volume turned out, tended to 
keep prices somewhat under the pre- 
vious week. Bran showed the largest 
setback, as much as $2.50 ton for the 
week. Both types of middlings pretty 
well held their 9wn, showing losses of 
only about 50¢ ton. Quotations July 
31: Standard bran $51.50@52.50, 
standard midds. $52.50@53.50, flour 
midds. $59@60, red dog $61@62. 
Boston: Millfeeds slumped in the 
local market last week despite the 
near-complete absence of Canadian 
offerings which up to recently were 
considered the main restraining in- 
fluence in local price movements. 
Trading was considered very slow, 
with most buyers holding to a wait- 
ing position despite a $3 drop on bran 
and $4 on middlings. At the close, of- 
ferings, while not burdensome, were 
still more plentiful than bids. Quota- 


tions Aug. 1: Standard bran and 
midds. $57. 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 


good last week. Retail trade was 
brisk, and wholesalers replenished on 
a more liberal scale. Several mills 
nearby have reopened after a_ holi- 
day, so immediate shipments are -not 
so tight. Supplies are plentiful on 
later shipments. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, July 31: Bran 
$56.70 @ 58.30, standard midds. $58.30 
@ 60.70, flour midds $63.30 @ 64.20, red 
dog $66.30@ 67.20. 


Philadelphia: Millfeed prices moved 
up a notch on the local market last 
week to the discouragement of con- 
sumers who have been holding back 
orders in the hope of buying at smal- 
ler cost. As a result, dealings were 
on a restricted basis. But dealers were 
confident that some broadening of 
activity is in store because stocks on 
hand have reached low levels. The 
Aug. 1 quotation on standard bran of 
$60 was $2 above that of the previous 
week, while a $1 addition lifted stand- 
ard midds. to $61 and a similar up- 
turn found red dog at $65. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
sluggish and exhibited a downward 
tendency last week. Slightly increased 
grind, cheap new crop grains, lack 
of demand, and a poor California mar- 
ket combined to depress prices, and 
buyers were very apathetic. Spot cars 
were difficult to place, and then only 
at a discount, and the nominal mar- 
ket for nearby shipment was $50 ton 
delivery common transit points, with 
no trading in futures. 


Portland: Millrun $50, midds $56 
ton. 
” Ogden: Millfeed prices were off $1 
last week with supply exceeding de- 
mand. Mills are booked well into Au- 
gust and are working six days a week 
to capacity. Quotations July 31: Red 
bran and millrun $53, midds. $58. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun $60, 
midds. $65. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $60.50, midds. $65.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

New Orleans: The market on bran 
and shorts showed decided weakness 
towards the week-end last week. In- 
quiries and sales were not heavy, and 
offerings from the mills had no pres- 
sure behind them. Mixers and jobbers 
showed little interest in the slight 
decline in prices, apparently expect- 
ing further recessions. Quotations 
July 31: Bran $52@53.50, shorts $58 
@ 59.50. 

Vancouver: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to show a much stronger tone 
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last week as supplies in prairie and 
local mills tightened. Prices have ad- 
vanced $3@3.50 ton, with offerings 
reported scarce. Domestic demand is 
good, although no export has been 
confirmed recently. Cash car quota- 
tions July 31: Bran $49.30@52.20, 
shorts $50.30@53.20, midds. $54.304 
56.20. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are 
getting scarcer because of reduced 
milling activity, but prices are hold- 
ing fairly steady. Export interest is 
poor, usual buyers being reported as 
awaiting developments. Quotations 
Aug. 1: Bran $55@57, shorts $56@ 
58, midds. $59@61, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Millfeed trade in the 
prairie provinces shows the usual sea- 
sonal dullness locally, but production 
is moving to feeders in eastern Canada 
in a good volume for this time of year. 
Prices are firm. Quotations Aug. 1: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $39@42, shorts $41 
a 43, midds. $444 46; all prices cash 
carlot. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Trade remained light, 
with prices up 12@15¢ sack. Quota- 
tions: Pure white rye $3.85 3.88, me- 
dium rye $3.654 3.68, dark rye $3.10 
@3.13. 

Philadelphia: A fairly good volume 
of business was reported in the local 
rye market last week as_ bakers 
sought coverage at the bottom of a 
30¢ sack downturn from the levels of 
the previous week. Their purchasing 
interest cooled, however, when 10¢ of 
that loss was recovered. Mill repre- 
sentatives said some of the coverage 
achieved extended to a 60-day period. 
The Aug. 1 quotation on rye white 
of $4.504 4.60 compared with $4.70@ 
1.80 the week before. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
large over the Tri-state area last 
week, when prices were considered 
“right” by many bakers and flour 
jobbers. Directions were good. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, July 
31: Pure white rye flour No. 1 $4.41 
@ 4.48, medium $4.13 4.21, dark $3.48 
3.52, blended $5.8445.94, rye meal 
$3.77 @ 3.98. 

Buffalo: A good demand from 
eastern and local bakers and jobbers 
featured the rye flour market last 
week. Rye grain prices suffered a 
sharp downturn, and buyers took ad- 
vantage of this decline to come into 
the market and place some good sized 
orders. The trade agreed that a sub- 
stantial amount of business was done. 
Prices at the end of the week showed 
a 5¢ decline from the previous week, 
although earlier in the period offer- 
ings were down as much as 10¢. Quo- 
tations July 31: White rye $4.60@ 
1.63, medium rye $4.40@4.43, dark 
rye $3.85 3.88. 

New York: Interest in rye flour was 
quite active last week, with prices 
strengthening. Quotations Aug. 1: 
Pure white patents $4.50@4.60. 

Chicago: A fairly good week for 
rye flour was experienced in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
Aug. 1, due to new crop flour. During 
the beginning of the week, prices 
dropped to their lowest point in three 
years, enabling mills to book a pretty 
good volume. However, some mills 
report that the spurt of buying was 
not all that could have been hoped 
for. By the end of the week, prices 
had gone up somewhat, causing back- 
ing away by prospective buyers. Quo- 
tations Aug. 1: White patent rye $4.07 
a 4.15, medium $3.87 @ 3.95, dark $3.32 
a 3.36. 


a 
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Thereisalottabesaidfor ( I'S IN THE RECORD 
GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy — 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


iL Bult d ROLLED OATS 
Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie ““Miracle’’ Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


OATMEAL 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


ay e list mn //] ling . 
Canadian Mand Spring Whoat Robin Hood Flour 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
PURITY THREE STARS WlIPeG . (CRs Meenas < masecsde 
GREAT WEST e CANADA CREAM RASTER tPCT COE Cee ran Strict wane coves 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


WwW E ST E R N CA iN A yy F Ke) U R M | L L S CO ; L | M | T E ) Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


CABLE ADDRESS "LAKURON’ TORONTO, CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address f a ’ ALL 


“HASTINGS” oe: EN CABLE CODES 
Montreal \e * 68 cy USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


2 i. 
— 7. -— 
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EARNINGS OF COLORADO M&E 


DECLINE SLIGHTLY DURING YEAR 





Net Sales Also Dip to $107,381,181 From the $110,452,502 
Income in Previous Fiscal Year—Firm Now 
Has Property in 10 States 


DENVER— The Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1953, reported a slight drop 
in net income compared with the pre- 
ceding year, as shown in the annual 
report to stockholders. 

Fred W. Lake, president of the 
company, said the consolidated net in- 
come for the year amounted to $998,- 
238, which is at the rate of $1.81 per 
share on the 552,482 shares of com- 
mon stock of the company that were 
outstanding at the close of the fiscal 
year. Based upon the average num- 
ber of shares of common stock out- 
standing during the year the consoli- 


dated net income was at the rate of 
$1.88 per share of common stock. 
Dividends aggregating $530,501 were 
declared during the year at the rate 
of 25¢ per share payable Sept. 1 and 
Dec. 1, 1952, and March 1 and June 
1, 1953. For the previous fiscal year, 
consolidated net income was $1,011,- 
342, which is at the rate of $1.93 per 
share on the 523,174 shares of com- 
mon stock that were outstanding dur- 
ing that year. Sales were $107,381,181, 
compared with $110,452,502 in 1952. 

“In the last fiscal year,”’ Mr. Lake 
said, “there was, in many respects, 
a continuation of conditions that have 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 


Net ales and other operating income .... 
Cost of goods sold and expenses: 
Cost of good old and operating charges 
Selling, general and administrative 


Total 


$H14.073 im 1952) 
Non-operating income (neto 
Total 
Interest 
hank 
Other 


loan 


Total 


Net income before provision for taxes on Income. 


Provision for taxe nm income 
bederal 
State 


Total 


Net ineome 


ASSETS 


‘urrent 
Cash 
Trade 

lerafts and trace 
Customers’ ace 


assets 

on hand and demand deposits . 
receivable 

acceptances . 
ounts and notes 


Total 
Less reserve 


Trade receivables (net) 
Inventories 


Wheat, coarse 


expenses, ete... 


Net operating profit Cafter depreciation of $564,709 in 19535) and 


for doubtful receivables, 


grains, flour, and millfeed 


Year ended May 31, 

1953 1952 

enens $107,381,181 $110,452,502 
$101, 071,178 
3,981,357 


$104,199,927 
3,800,634 


$105,052,535 $1O8,000,561 


2,328,646 $ 2,451,941 
85,658 74,331 

..$ 2.414,804 $ 2,626,272 
s 174,700 aS $33,445 
1,366 2,487 

$ 176,006 $ 435,930 

$ 1,938,238 $ 2,090,342 

¥ 897,500 $ 1,036,000 
42,500 43.000 


$ 940,000 $ 1,079,000 


$ 998,238 $ 1,011,342 


-$ 2,841,868 $ 1,79 is 
454,223 544,540 
5,284,005 1,701, 07 

$ 5,738 288 $ 5,245,412 
260,000 292 500 

--$ 5,478,288 $ 4,962,912 


at market after 


appropriate adjustment with respect) to open com 
modity contracts, ete. ..... ve . . 0 ae ‘ . $ 6,434,258 $ 5,808,190 
Formula feeds, beans, sundry grains and other merchan 
dise—at lower of cost or market ..... 1.303.598 1,432,216 
Advances on commodity purchases .. sides e emea ers , 206,872 311,935 
Containers and supplies——at lower of cost or market, less 
valuation reserve of $240,000 526,698 623,604 
Total inventories $ NATL 426 $ 8,175,945 
(ther current issets A ‘ m - A ° Hol ass 377.59 
Deposit with paying agent for dividend payable June 1 138,222 130,794 
fotal current assets . $ 17,531,188 $ 15,429,591 
Fixed a { 
Land, building machinery, equipment, ete.. . $ 17.639,032 S 316,413,222 
Less reserve for depreciation : 10,026,719 8,933,959 
Fixed assets (depreciated cost) S 27,012,313 $ 6,479,263 
repayment and other assets 
Prepayment Insurance, etc ‘ — <a ; rer $ 329,645 $ 244,793 
(other taset Gratin exchange memberships, ete 120,758 73.724 
Total prepayments and other assets . : é $ 150,408 $ 318,517 
Total $ 25,593,904 § 223.237.3739 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilitie 
Notes payable to banks , . = : ae $ 6.900.000 $ £500 000 
lbrafts payable (for grain purchases, ete.) 264,054 404,121 
Accounts pavable $22,513 1,001,651 
Accrued liabilitie 
Estimated federal and state taxes on income 802,135 1,602, 31¢ 
Property tanxe 9 . 316,299 289,568 
Other 384,076 24,117 
Dividend payable June 1 138,121 130,794 
otal current abilities $ 9,627,198 $ 8,132,567 
Reserve 
Replacement of properties destroved bv fire $ 288.773 $ 99,067 
Self-insurance 100,000 100,000 
Total reserves $ 388,773 $ 199.0 
Capital stocl ind surplus 
Common stock iuthorized, 750.000 shares of $1 par value 
each; issued and outstanding: 1953, 552.482 shares; 1952 
523,174 shares . ; : ey $ 552,482 $ $23,174 
Surplus, per accompanying statement 
Capital : $ 5,519,084 $ 4,333,933 
Earned ‘ 


Total urplus 
Total capital stock 


Total 


BNE BUPPIMD 0.0.6.0... 


9,506,367 
$ 15,025,451 $ 13,372,563 
<ttee $ 15,577,933 $ 13,895,737 


$ 25,593,904 $ 22,997.97 


MILLER 


faced tl 
several 

Federat 
in May, 


milling industry for the last 
ars. The Millers National 
n in its annual report issued 
953, states in part: 


“The vast milling year was pretty 
much oj a pattern with the previous 
year. Th re was practically no change 
in the otal volume of output, and 


earnings of the industry continued to 
be depressed. 

“Overall flour production in 1952 
was 228.1 million sacks as against 
229.3 million sacks in 1951. Domestic 
consumption was almost exactly the 
same in the two years, according to 
the Census Bureau, but flour exports 
declined about 2 million sacks. 

“Despite the improving balance be- 
tween productive capacity and exist- 
ing demand, competition was still 
strong enough to keep selling mar- 
gins at low levels. 

“While conditions facing the in- 
dustry leave much to be desired, the 
management of the company believes 
that the company’s operations during 
the last year were quite successful. 
There was continued improvement in 
operating efficiency, in service to cus- 
tomers and in the acceptance by the 
trade of the products and services of 
the company.” 

A fire which occurred Oct. 26, 1952, 
destroyed the company’s formula feed 
mill and an adjoining wood crib ele- 
vator at Denver. Payments received 
under insurance policies adequately 
covered the loss sustained. The man- 
agement intends to apply the insur- 
ance proceeds toward the cost of re- 
placing the properties destroyed 
either at the same or at other loca- 
tions. 

In order to keep abreast of chang- 
ing conditions in the milling and re- 
lated industries, the company has 
continued to make necessary and de- 
sirable improvements to its physical 
properties, Mr. Lake said. Changes 








Dr. Ray Anderson 


HEADS BURRUS RESEARCH—Dr. 
Ray Anderson, a member of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota animal husban- 
dry staff, has been named director of 
research for Burrus Feed Mills, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. The appointment be- 
comes effective Sept. 1, but mean- 
while Dr. Anderson will act as a con- 
sultant, Paul R. Ray, vice president 
and general manager, announced. Dr. 
Anderson holds B.S., M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of Min- 
nesota, A member of the Minnesota 
staff since 1945, he has taught live- 
stock feeding and conducted research 
on vitamin B,. arsenicals, thyropro- 
tein, carotene and vitamin A. He 
also has coached several successful 
livestock judging teams. 
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have been made to reduce costs, to 
improve efficiency or to enable the 
company to render better service to 
its customers. 

The major addition to the operating 
facilities of the consolidated enter- 
prise was the acquisition on March 2, 
1953, of The Beardstown Mills Co. 
(formerly called Schultz, Baujan & 
Co.), an Illinois corporation, as a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the com- 
pany. This was accomplished through 
the exchange of 29,308 shares of the 
authorized but theretofore unissued 
shares of common stock of the com- 
pany for all the outstanding shares 
of capital stock of the newly acquired 
subsidiary. 

The Beardstown Mills Co. and its 
predecessor organizations have been 
engaged in the flour milling industry 
at Beardstown, IIl., for over 75 years. 
Its properties consist primarily of 
concrete flour mills with a present 
daily rated capacity of 4,000 sacks, 
concrete elevators with storage ca- 
pacity of 800,000 bu. of grain and a 
feed mill, completed in 1948, with a 
capacity of 350 tons in eight hours. 


The operating properties of the 
company and its subsidiaries now 
consist primarily of 20 flour mills 


with aggregate daily capacity of 46,- 
500 sacks, grain elevators with stor- 
age capacity of over 20,000,000 bu. 
and bean warehouses with storage 
capacity of over 600,000 cwts. The 
properties are located in the states of 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Utah, Mr. Lake reported. 
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W. STANLEY ALLEN, 75, 
FISHER EXECUTIVE, DIES 


SEATTLE—W. Stanley Allen, 75, 
vice president and director of exports 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, died suddently at his apartment 
on the afternoon of July 31. Death 
came as a result of a heart attack. 

Mr. Allen had been with the Fish- 
er organization since 1911, and was 
widely known throughout the milling 
industry of the U.S. and many for- 
eign countries. He made many trips 
to the Orient as well as numerous 
ones to Europe and around the world. 

A native of Liverpool, England, Mr. 
Allen was born Aug. 20, 1878. He was 
married to the former Edith E. Smith 
on Oct. 26, 1904. 

Survivors include his widow, Edith, 
a son, W. Stanley Allen, Jr., Seattle, 
a daughter, Mrs. W. Kirby Holmes, 
and four grandchildren. 
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J. H. SPARKS TAKES OVER 
BETTENDORF SALES POST 
BETTENDORF, IOWA—J. H. 

Sparks has been appointed sales man- 

ager of the bakery machinery division 

of the Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, 

Iowa, following the resignation of 

A. M. Willson, according to an an- 

nouncement by W. E. Bettendorf, 

president. 














Mr. Sparks will assume his new 
duties August 15. He has been with 
the company since 1929. In 1933 he 
became traffic manager, a post he 
held until 1951 when he was named 
assistant sales manager. 

Mr. Willson, who has been sales 
manager since 1944, has been asso- 
ciated with the Bettendorf company 
since 1933. From 1937 until World 
War II curtailed bakery machinery 
manufacture, he was assistant sales 
manager. He has traveled extensively 
throughout the U. S., Canada and 
Mexico. His plans for the future will 
be announced at a later date. 
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Export Lag Causes 
Big Drop in Wheat 
Disappearance 


WASHINGTON— Disappearance of 
wheat totaling 1,009 million bushels 
during the 1952-53 season was 144 
million than in 1951-52, and 
with the exception of 1949-50 was 
the smallest since 1942-43, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports 
in its quarterly wheat market 
summary. 

A sharp reduction in exports ac- 
counted for the smaller disappear- 
ance. Total exports of wheat and 
flour were about 317 million bush- 
els for the season compared with 
475 million the previous season and 
366 million in 1950-51. 

Of the exports this season 277 
million bushels were grain as against 
432 million in 1951-52. Flour exports 
in grain equivalent totaled about 40 
million, or only a little less than 
the 42 million a year earlier. Milling 
of U.S. wheat dropped by about 10 
million bushels and totaled 528 mil- 
lion for the 12 months ending June 
30. A total of 116 million bushels 
of wheat were fed in 1952-53, com- 
pared with 94 million in 1951-52 and 
113 million in 1950-51. 

Domestic supplies of wheat for 
1953-54 will total 1,734 million bush- 
els if July 1 prospects are realized. 
This is 187 million more than for 
1952-53 and well above the previ- 
ous record of 1,600 million for 1942- 
43. Imports of wheat, mainly of feed- 
ing quality, decreased last season and 
totaled 20.9 million bushels compared 
with 31.4 million in 1951-52 and 11.8 
million in 1950-51. 

Supplies of wheat for export or 
carryover in the U.S., Canada, Ar- 
gentina and Australia on July 1 to- 
taled around 1,170 million bushels. 
This was double the 575 million on 
July 1, 1952, and well above any 
year since 1943. In that year ex- 
portable supplies in these four coun- 
tries totaled 1,650 million bushels. 
These supplies exclude the new crop 
in the U.S. and in Canada. Exports 
from these four countries, January- 
June this year, in million bushels 
with comparable figures for 1952 in 
parentheses were as follows: US. 
162 (256); Canada 172 (177); Ar- 
gentina 27 (2); Australia 63 (42); 
total 424 (477). 


BREAD 


STANDARD BRANDS INCOME 
UP IN YEAR’S FIRST HALF 


NEW YORK—cConsolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada for the first six months of 
1953 amounted to $5,142,733, equiva- 
lent afte: preferred dividend require- 
ments to $1.49 a share, Joel S. Mit- 
chell, president, has announced. Net 
income for the same six months of 
1952 was $4,535,126 or $1.31 a share. 
There were 3,187,427 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding on June 30, 
1953, and 3,174,527 in 1952. 

Net sales of the company and sub- 
sidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada totaled $204,357,822 for the 
six months ended June 30, 1953, 
against $192,734,048 for the like 1952 
period. 

For the second quarter of 1953 con- 
solidated net income (after taxes) 
was $2,365,233 or 68¢ a share com- 
pared with $2,296,475 or 67¢ a share 
in the second quarter of 1952. 

The combined sales of unconsolidat- 


less 
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CHANGES IN IWA EXPORT 
QUOTAS YET TO BE MADE 


Delay in Ratification by France and Australia Holds Up 
Council Action; Total Guaranteed Exports 
Down to 421,152,000 Bu. 


ed subsidiaries operating outside the 
U.S. and Canada in the first six 
months of 1953, in terms of U.S. dol- 
lars, were $10,057,840 and their com- 
bined net income was $807,562. Divi- 
dends received from such subsidiaries 
were equivalent to 9¢ a share during 
the first six months of 1953 compared 
to 18¢ during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1952. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Standard Brands, Inc., a quar- 
terly dividend of 40¢ a share was de- 
clared on the common stock, pay- 
able on Sept. 15, 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record Aug. 14, 1953. A quar- 
terly dividend of 87!2¢ a share on the 
preferred stock was also declared 
payable Sept. 15, 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record Sept. 1, 1953. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS CHOOSE 
SEPT. 22 FOR PLAY DAY 
CHICAGO—-The annual “Play Day” 

of the Illinois Bakers Assn. is sche- 

duled for Sept. 22 at the South Side 

Country Club, Decatur, Ill. An all day 

outing, with fun for everyone, is 

planned. 

Besides golf, those who attend may 
partake of swimming, horseshoes, 
cards, with a special program for the 
ladies. Other types of entertainment 
are being planned. A buffet luncheon 
is on the program at lunch time, and 
a giant smorgasbord will be the bill 
of fare in the evening. Prizes for al- 
most everyone are promised. 
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TEXAS FIRM BUYS ELEVATOR 
AMARILLO, TEXAS Producers 
Grain Corp. has purchased the 2,- 
000,000-bu. grain elevator in East 
Amarillo that it had leased from the 
Farm Credit Administration since 
1938. J. Frank Triplett, vice presi- 
dent of Producers Grain here, said 
the cost was $460,000. 





Burton D. Loken 


WITH CHICAGO BOARD—The se- 
lection of Burton D. Loken as direc- 
tor of public relations for the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade has been an- 
nounced by S. J. Meyers, board pres- 
ident. Mr. Loken is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism, and for several years 
served on the editorial staffs of Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin newspapers. 
After service in the Navy during 
World War II, he joined the public 
relations staff of Swift & Co. Since 
1951 he has been editor of People and 
Places, a magazine for DeSoto-Ply- 
mouth owners. He will assume his new 
duties Aug. 3. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON~—-With the new In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement ratified 
by the required number of partici- 
pants and U.S. legislation completed 
and signed by the President, the In- 
ternational Wheat Council, meeting 
in London, has yet to make export 
quota adjustments. 

These adjustments are necessary to 
reflect the withdrawal of the U.K. 
with its 177-million-bushel quota, the 
scattered increases in import quotas 
granted to 13 previous members and 
the accession of four new nations to 
the pact. Also, quotas of two of the 
larger importers under the old agree- 
ment have been reduced, one substan- 
tially. The Indian quota has been re- 
duced from 55.1 million bushels to 
36.7, and the Mexican quota is low- 
ered from the old level of 15.2 to 14.7 
million bushels. 

Under the new agreement-——after 
adjustments of quotas have been 
made—there will be a guaranteed ex- 
port quantity of 421,152,000 bu. as 
compared with 595,542,052, the goal 
of the renewed agreement before the 
U.K. backed out. 

Here are nations obtaining in- 
creased quotas, with but few excep- 
tions flour buying nations (figures 
represent increases in terms of mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat): Belgium, 
1.3; Bolivia, 0.5; Ceylon, 0.9; Ecua- 
dor, 1.1; Guatemala, 0.4; Haiti, 0.2; 
Indonesia, 1; Israel, 0.4; Peru, 0.5; 
Portugal, 0.9; Spain, 3.9; Saudi Ara- 
bia, 0.4, and South Africa, 1.5. 

The new member nations and their 
guaranteed import quotas are Jordan, 
2.9 million; Vatican City State, 0.5; 
Korea, 1.5, and Yugoslavia, 3.7 mil- 
lion. 

Ratification Delayed 

Since two of the exporting coun- 
tries, France and Australia, have 
been unable to complete the formali- 
ties of ratification due to domestic 
legislative schedules (they have been 
granted extensions of time) the 
wheat council has been unable to 
make adjustments in the assigned 
guaranteed export quotas of all of 
the exporters. 

As the old pact agreement year 
drew to a close, as recorded by sales 
through July 28, it appears that ex- 
cept for some scattered flour sales 
which will still be eligible for report- 
ing through Aug. 15, 1953, the U:S. 
will fall short of its export quota by 
several million bushels. 

The shortfall of exports can largely 
be attributed to the failure of Italy 
and Greece to lift their full import 
quotas. Recently Greece assigned a 
substantial tonnage from its import 
quota to Egypt; otherwise the U.S. 
export total would have been sub- 
stantially larger. 

The failure of Italy to lift its im- 
ports under the old agreement's more 
desirable terms may be an ominous 
index of the foreign estimate of the 
future price trend of wheat in the 
world market and of the supply out- 
look for the large importing nations 
of western Europe. 

Clearly it would on the surface 
indicate that Italy was in no great 
rush to buy wheat even under the 


better price terms of the old pact 

Among the yet unfilled quotas olf 
the old pact are the import balances 
of 125,000 bu. wheat for Indonesia 
and 208,000 for Venezuela, both flour 
buyers. 

Of the unfilled territorial quotas 
assigned to U.K. possessions there are 
only two balances of importance. The 
larger of those is that of Trinidad 
and Tobago, with an unfilled import 
balance of 40,000 bu., and Nigeria 
with 10,000 bu. (See table on page 
58.) 

The Dutch territorial quota for 
the six islands, where U.S. mills 
have done business, have an unfilled 
import quota of 48,000 bu 


A Slow Start 

Under the new pact for the year 
1953-54 sales of wheat and flour to 
date are nothing to write home about 
in glowing terms. In the week end- 
ing July 28, flour sales were report- 
ed to Honduras amounting to 2,000 
bu. wheat and a like amount to Indo- 
nesia. 

The largest wheat flour sale rec- 
orded to date was during the last 
week when Portugal was recorded as 
having taken 382,000 bu. flour (wheat 
equivalent) from the U.S. The Phil- 
ippine purchases of flour advanced 
slightly. 

Sales reports from other exporting 
nations are not currently available 
since the wheat council is just at this 
time resuming its formal meetings in 
London, and until its procedure is 
adopted it is unlikely that news of 
other exporting nations will be avail- 
able. 

U.S. flour sales in the 1952-53 wheat 
pact crop year amounted to 33,764,000 
bu. wheat equivalent as of the sales 
report of July 28. At a comparable 
time for the 1951-52 wheat pact year 
U.S. flour sales were 33,111,000 bu., 
representing gain in flour sales this 
year in terms of wheat at approxi- 
mately 660,000 bu. 

With upward adjustments in im- 
port quotas for many of the flour im- 
porting nations for the 1953-54 pact 
year it appears that although the 
guaranteed export quotas of all ex- 
porting nations will be reduced, the 
flour miller stands a good chance to 
better the over-all sales percentage of 
flour in the total sales. 
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JOSEPH H. GOODMAN HEADS 
NEW ORLEANS FLOUR ASSN. 


NEW ORLEANS The annual 
meeting of the New Orleans Flour 
Assn. was held July 27 in the Ban- 
quet Room of Delmonico’s Restau- 
rant at 1300 St. Charles Ave. The 
following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Joseph H. Good- 
man, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., president; 
A. J. Palermo and Earl P. Koerner, 
both of John E. Koerner Co., vice 
president and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively. 

The new secretary-treasurer suc- 
ceeds Mr. Palermo who has acted in 
that capacity since the origin of the 
association some 27 years ago. 

The banquet was enjoyed by the 
members prior to the meeting and 
election of officers, and was well at- 
tended. 
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CHICAGO The national output of 
manufactured feed during the first 
six months of 1953 was 4% less than 
the all time record established dur- 
ing the same period last year, ac- 
cording to statistical tabulations of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 

“A smaller turkey crop, fewer spring 
pigs, and drouth conditions in a wide 
area of the Southwest were factors 
contributing to the decline in manu- 
factured feed use,’ W. E. Glennon, 
AFMA president, explained. 

Total tonnage for formula feed in- 
dustry was placed at 17 million tons 
for the six months’ period. This com- 
pares to 17.7 million tons for the 
same period last year, and 34.4 mil- 
iion tons for all of last year. 

“Currently, the feed manufactur- 
ing industry is supplying 27% of the 
total feed requirement, exclusive of 
roughage and pasture, of the nation’s 
livestock and poultry industries,” Mr. 
Glennon stated. 
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U.S. Feed Output Down 4% 
in First 6 Months of 1953 


On an area basis, manufactured 
feed tonnage showed actual increases 
in New England, the upper Corn Belt 
and the Southeast. However, a small- 
er tonnage was manufactured in oth- 
er areas, with the sharpest decline 
in the drouth-stricken sections of the 
South and Southwest. 

“For the nation,” Mr. Glennon said, 
“the production of dairy feeds and 
concentrates was up 3%. 

“The combined production of all 
types of poultry feed held even; how- 
ever, turkey feeds were down 19% 
and broiler feeds were off 4%. 

“Beef and sheep feed tonnage was 
down 22%, the result of unfavorable 
beef-feed ratios and the drouth. Swine 
feed tonnage was 11% under the first 
half of 1952, reflecting the sharp cut- 
back in spring pig production.” 

Of the total tonnage manufactured, 
62% was poultry feed, 21% was dairy 
feed, 8% was swine feed, 5% was 
beef and sheep feed and 4% was 
classified miscellaneous. 





First Shipments of Drouth Feed 
Made; Other Mills Study Plans 


KANSAS CITY —The first ship- 
ments of “drouth emergency mixed 
feed" were made last week by a few 
mills in Texas, while many others 
located in officially dry counties 
studied plans for producing the gov- 
ernment-approved product. 

About two dozen applications for 
registration of drouth feeds were 
filed with state feed control officials 
in the Southwest last week but most 
feed manufacturers were still too 
uncertain about the government regu- 
lations and the extent of possible 
drouth feed business to reach a deci- 
sion on whether or not to produce the 
product. 

Unless present regulations are al- 
tered, it seemed doubtful to observers 
lost week that more than half of the 
larger firms would engage in this 
type of business. Each mill faces a 
different situation, depending on type 
and location of its business. 

Manufacturers” still were  uncer- 
tain on many points about handling 
the reduced-price government com- 
modities. 

Delivery at Other Points 

It appeared likely, based on re- 
ported Washington instructions to 
local offices, that feed manufacturers 
could take delivery of CCC commodi- 
ties at a point in a drouth county 
even though the feed manufacturing 
plant might not be located in that 
county. In that case, the commodities 
could be trucked to the mills or 
shipped by rail at flat rates. 

While no regulations had _ been 
issued as yet, there was some indi- 
cation that PMA would require pay- 
ment for the cut-price commodities 
at the time the order was placed and 
the certificates surrendered. In that 
way, shipment could be made on open 
order bill of lading. To qualify for 
the 50°% freight rate reduction, the 
shipments will be consigned to PMA 
in care of the feed manufacturer. 
PMA probably will not handle any- 
thing less than a carlot. 

Under the government plan, mills 
will use the cottonseed meal and corn 
they now own or purchase on the 
open market to put the drouth feed 
in their dealers’ stores. Then, when 
the dealer has sold the product and 


obtained a certificate from the feeder, 
which is forwarded to the feed manu- 
facturer, the latter obtains an equiva- 
lent replacement of ingredients from 
CCC. Most feed manufacturers may 
bill the drouth feed to the dealer at 
full market price and credit the 
dealer with difference when the cer- 
tificates are turned in to the manu 
facturer. 

One point that remains obscure is 
whether or not the feed manufac- 
turer can take delivery of his re- 
placement commodity at some other 
drouth point than the one at which 
the drouth mixed feed was produced 
and whether or not, now owning the 
commodity, the feed manufacturer 
might resell the corn or cottonseed 
meal on the cash market. If that 
transaction is acceptable to the gov- 
ernment, a way might be found for 
the feed manufacturer to reduce his 
freight cost in some instances where 
the rate set-up is favorable. 


Freight Costs a Barrier 

The problem of freight costs re- 
mains the big barrier to the partici- 
pation of most feed mills in this pro- 
gram. If the feed manufacturer must 
pay a full flat freight rate outbound 
from his plant on drouth emergency 
feed, it will increase costs to a point 
where formula feed cannot compete 
with straight cottonseed meal and 
corn at a delivered price of $35 ton 
and $1 bu. anywhere in the drouth 
section. In a majority of cases, this 
would mean that the feed manufac- 
turer could sell only within trucking 
distance of his mill. He could not 
serve his normal trade if it were 
closer to some other feed mill. 

Meanwhile, PMA shipments of 
straight cars of cottonseed meal and 
corn directly to local PMA country 
county committees continued to 
build up. 

A new development in the drouth 
feed situation in Texas July 29 was a 
ruling from John Ben Sheppard, state 
attorney general, that the Texas stat- 
utes give Texas A. & M. College full 
legal authority to purchase feeds and 
distribute them through sale, loan or 
gift to drouth stricken ranchers in 
the state. 

The attorney general’s ruling said 


that th authority for such activities 
was co! ained in the authorization of 
the co) ege to conduct research on 
nutritic of livestock and in the 
terms c. the civil protection act. 

Mr. Sheppard said that funds ap- 
propriaicd for other A. & M. College 
activities might legally be diverted to 
feed purchases and added that it is 
the “unqualified intent” of the law 
that money so spent be reappropriated 
to the college at the next session of 
the legislature. Chancellor Gibb Gil- 
christ of A. & M. College said that he 
would have no statement to make or 
comment on the ruling until after a 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the college. 

Since the drouth meeting in Ama- 
rillo some weeks ago, attended by 
President Eisenhower, Governor 
Shivers of Texas and other federal 
and state officials, ways have been 
sought in which the state might take 
action in the drouth situation. The 
attorney general’s ruling apparently 
opens the way for A. & M. College to 
enter the feed business. 

Comments from some feed indus- 
try officials in the state indicated that 
the ruling might be challenged in the 
courts as unconstitutional. 
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D. E. TOBEY APPOINTED 
BY HAMMOND BAG FIRM 


WELLSBURG, W. VA.—D. E. 
Tobey has been appointed a sales rep- 
resentative of Hammond Bag & Paper 
Co., according to M. E. Greiner, vice 
president and general manager. 

Mr. Tobey will maintain headquar- 
ters in Kansas City and will represent 
the company in western Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. He 
succeeds G. R. Wiggins, who has been 
transferred to Hammond's St. Louis 
territory. 

Mr. Tobey formerly was with the 
St. Regis Sales Co. He was a member 
of the St. Regis organization for 
many years and was with Bates Valve 
Bag Co. at the time it was absorbed 
by St. Regis. 

The Hammond company, manufac- 
turer of various types of multiwall 
kraft bags, is now operating plants 
at Wellsburg and Pine Bluff, Ark., 
and has a plant under construction 
at Charlotte, N. C. 
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SPEAKER WILL FORECAST 
1953 SOYBEAN PRICES 


HUDSON, IOWA—The $64 ques- 
tion for processors, What will 1953- 
crop soybeans sell for?, will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. G. L. Jordan of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics, 
University of Illinois, at the annual 
convention of the American Soybean 
Assn. at St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20-21. 

Dr. Jordan, who appeared on the 
association’s program a year ago to 
forecast 1952 soybean prices, has de- 
veloped a formula for making soy- 
bean price forecasts. It is based on: 

Personal income, supplies of pro- 
tein supplements, and supplies of corn 
and edible fats. 

Dr. Jordan’s talk will be given 
Friday morning, Aug. 21, says George 
M. Strayer, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Soybean Assn. The conven- 
tion is being held in Hotel Jefferson 
Aug. 20-21, with four half-day ses- 
sions each devoted to a separate gen- 
eral subject. 

Thursday morning, Aug. 20, will 
be given over to soybean production; 
Thursday afternoon to soy products; 
Friday morning to the problems of 
marketing; and Friday afternoon to 
a panel on “Where Are Soybeans 
Going?” The annual association ban- 
quet and presentation of honorary 
life memberships will be Thursday 
evening, Aug. 20. Those planning to 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ade 
cash with order. 
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WANTED — RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 


ment engineer to work on research prob- 


lems of large dry corn mill. Knowledge 
of specialties and raw starches desirable 
but not necessary. This is a wonderful 


opportunity for high-grade man. Salary 
commensurate with ability. Write giving 
full details to Address 1006, The North 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 
MANUFACTURER, WELL RECOGNIZED 


in milling and grain trades, is introduc- 


ing a new product for sale to pharmaceu- 
tical, chemical fertilizer industries, We 
need aggressive salesmen with the follow- 
ing qualifications: age (24-40), married, 


two to three years’ plant production or 
engineering background with working 
knowledge of production processes. Travel 
five days per week. Willing to move 
All replies held confidential. Address 1000, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
Minn 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES @ 








ee ed v 0 
FOR SALE — 100-BUSHEL FLOUR AND 
feed mill 14,000-bushel silo storage, 6 
acres land, water power doing daily 
business. Price $13,500 mortgage stay 
Address Box 6, West Rush, N 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 








WANTED TU BUX — KRICMAKRUDSBUN 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. ‘ 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 











attend the convention are asked to 
make reservations direct with the 
Hotel Jefferson. 


DEATHS 


The death of W. Stanley Allen, 75, 
vice president of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, occurred July 31. 
More details will be found on page 62. 











Otto Sonderegger, 79, a co-founder 
of the Stafford County Flour Mills, 
Hudson, Kansas, died July 28 in Gar- 
den City, Kansas. More details will 
be found on page 13. 


Fred B. Wistner, who prior to his 
retirement, was a broker in the Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., district for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., died July 29. Three sisters 
survive him. 


Christopher Swezey, member of the 
old firm of N. T. Swezey’s Son & 
Co., and representative of the stock- 
holders when the company was liqui- 
dated last year, died in New York 
City recently. The company, one of 
the oldest flour firms in the area, sold 
out in April, 1952, but is continuing 
in the local market under new man- 
agement as the Swezey Flour Co. 
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WORD GETS AROUND 
About Good Bread 


The same is True about Gooch 


flour milled for particular bakers 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Performance FLOURS 


GOMEC —- AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Bookkeepers... 
Bakers... 
and Busy 
Dressmakers... 








Americans Are holling Up Their Steeves! 


YES, ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 
ARE GIVING BLOOD SO THAT 
OUR WOUNDED MAY LIVE! 


e@ Today, the blood of a 
Boston bookkeeper may be 
flowing through the veins of 
a wounded kid from a Kansas 
farm... the blood of a pretty 
Southern housewife may have 
saved the life of a grizzled 
leatherneck. For, blood is 
blood, a God-given miracle 
for which there is no substi- 
tute . . . and when a man’s 
life hangs in the balance and 
blood is needed, there is 
nothing else to take its place! 

Right now the need for 
blood is urgent. In hospitals 
—at home and overseas— 


- 


many men require four and 
six transfusions during deli- 
cate operations. And the 
blood must be there—when 
it’s needed. So give the most 
precious gift of all—your 
blood! 

Be assured that giving 
blood is neither difficult nor 
distressing. And what a thrill 
there is in knowing that 
you’ve performed a really 
unselfish act! So call your 
local American Red Cross 
today and make an appoint- 
ment. And tell your friends 
and neighbors about your ex- 
perience. Let them share the 
wonderful feeling Americans 
get when they roll up their 
sleeves—and give blood. 








But= 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT PINT OF 
BLOOD YOU WERE 
GOING TO GIVE? 


“Coll Your American Red Cross Today f 




















Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


August 4, 1953 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





, have a well-founded sense of security if you’re 
baking I-H flours. This confidence results from 
knowing that I-H quality always assures the best 
baking results. I-H performance is firmly based on 
| the careful selection of none but the finest wheats 
BREAD--Your Rest and and on scientific milling technique that makes the 

Cheapest Food most of this wheat superiority. Faith in I-H is fully 
justified bya long record of excellence. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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an coeef 
outstanding outstanding 
symbol... " service 


= Ut 


Se Me = 
SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series... 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 











A LIST OF 
FLOUR MILLS 


on ve wanes wey 
ooo ¢ 


List Services | 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services available to advertisers have Se eee eT ne ae 
for years been an important part of The North- 


Proof of a job well done... 
western Miller Service Program. 


Mitt) 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


Principal feature of the s«rvice is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 


aeenee 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’—A Southwest milling 
firm ofhcial.* 


— 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it.’—A milling company executive.* 








*Original letters available on request. 





oRMSae ee dgevasssaadseeaneeane a 





ane : . : ion furnished by mills in response to question- 
milling group is given. Capacity of each aia lice ; 

U.S. mill is stated in sacks of 100 tb. of each anices, Grom ytoviowsly pened Sew and 
Conadian wit ta bereda of 296 a on the from current registration records furnished by 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and the United States Patent Office. 

grain storage capacity is also furnished when 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 


available. are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 

Separate listings of flour blending plants vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- H 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills tensive service ig, sage ae: See PSNR j 
and durum mills in the United States are Miller, which also includes: b 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. ® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine f 

A List of Flour Brands in the United States ° The Almanack, a statistical annual nN 
and Canada is also maintained continuously * The Library, for reference and research D 
and a revision of the printed list is published ° Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 
periodically. The list is compiled from informa- e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 


mee eee | Ohe-Narthwestern -Miller 


the Related Fields of 


Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PropucTION NEW YORK iller KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO TORONTO 


reac 1 
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lf it’s Economy You Want... 











RY- BATCH 


@® Full volume, flavorful rye bread everytime—at 
a lower cost! You can depend on it with any 
Eagle RY-BATCH. Harvest-fresh rye flours and 
choice spring first clears skillfully blended in just 
the right proportions save you time and money— 
produce top-quality rye bread day in and day 
out. Try an Eagle RY-BATCH in your bakery 





Your Choice of 


LIGHT 







MEDI UM for just 30 days. Keep track of the time you save. 
The results will surprise you. 
DARK 
PUMPERNICKEL EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 


New Ulm, Minnesota 


RY- BATCH 
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IS KING | 


It is no accident that POLAR BEAR is a 
famous flour brand with a history of more 
than 50 years of satisfactory baking perform- 
ance. POLAR BEAR is always right, year 
in and year out, because the management of | 
this company wants it that way and will do 


anything rather than lower the POLAR 
BEAR standard. 





Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


{ 
{ 
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A good doughnut is rapidly becoming an essential to a cup 
of steaming, aromatic coffee or a glass of cold, tangy cider. 
Most of the doughnut mixes in this country supply that 
kind of a doughnut. This is because most doughnut mixes 
contain a flour “‘tailor-made” by Valier & Spies to fit the 
special characteristics of each doughnut mix. 


HERE 


Ash and protein are not the deciding factors in producing 
the most satisfactory flour for doughnut mixes. Mellow yet 
firm gluten characteristics are much more important. Gluten 
quality has more to do with the appetizing appearance and 
tenderness of the doughnut than any other single factor. 
Therefore, skill and experience in wheat selection and 
blending are of the utmost importance. Then, too, the flour 
must be specially milled. 


Remember these twoJfamous 
flours for doughnut mixes .. . 


DANDY DOUGHNUT for cake type. 
DAZZLE DOUGHNUT for YEAST type. 


IS OUR 


Yes ... Valier & Spies is the largest manufacturer in the 
country of flours for doughnut mixes .. . with an annual 
output probably exceeding that of all other mills combined. 
Most bakers know that doughnut mixes based on V&S flour 
produce better doughnuts. That's why most bakers make it 


a practice to specify doughnut mixes containing V&S flour. 


FORMULA 


It must have just the right, even granulation to produce 
quickly a batter with the right consistency to work smoothly 
through high speed automatic machines with a minimum 
of ‘‘cripples.”” Using V&S flour in your doughnut mix means 
smooth, well formed, tender doughnuts with a low fat ab- 
sorption that stay fresh longer. Doughnut mix manufac- 
turers are invited to write for free production samples. 














GRAIN SERVICE 
where 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Che Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- 
gram of services to its advertisers, including 
bulletin and list services. Are you taking ad- 
vantage of this service program? 


@ Ask for more details. . . 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Is there 
any comparison 





between 


Automobile 
Production 


and 


FLOUR 
TREATMENT? 





DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


Certainly!!! ... both call for experience, skill and fine tools. The 
N-A SERVICE DIVISION offers these qualities to you and your 
consultants: 


® Over 30 years’ experience in flour treatment. 


= Skill gained and maintained by daily handling of flour treat- 
ment problems, in both field and laboratory. 


& Fine Tools in the form of: Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for 
color improvement, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


In addition, your N-A FLOUR SPECIALIST is always ready to be 
of assistance. Call today—there’s no obligation. 


“Dyox", “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A”—Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 
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SDUD IG SERVICE HULK ETING 


Sure, you'll retire some day 
... but on what? 


Retirement can be a pretty grim affair, all right, if you have 
not found a way to save enough money. 


There is, however, a safe, sure way to protect your future— 
with U. S. Defense Bonds. By buying them regularly, you 
build up a constantly-growing reserve for any long-range 
purpose: retirement, education for your children, a new 
home or travel. 

And while you’re saving, you’re helping in your country’s 
defense. Purchasing Defense Bonds curbs inflation, spreads 
the public debt over a broader base and assists in many 
other ways. 

If you’re on a payroll, you may be able to buy Bonds through 
the Payroll Savings Plan. By doing this, you authorize your 
employer to set aside a certain amount of your pay regu- 
larly. If you’re a professional person, you can join the Bond- 
A-Month Plan at your bank. And if neither plan is conveni- 
ent, you can buy Defense Bonds at any postoffice or bank. 


NOW EVEN BETTER! INVEST MORE IN 
DEFENSE BONDS! 





